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NIVE RSITY of LONDON.—FACULTY of | of 

ARTS.—Notice is her br give that the EXAMINA- 

TION for the atts <3 of BAC HELOR of ARTS for the cur- 
rent year will COMMENCE on MONDAY the 27th of MAY. 

The Classical oie ts selected for this Examination are—The 
Apology of Socrates and the Crito of Plato—The Georgics and 
the Sixth Book of the Acneid of Virgil. 

Further particulars may be learned on. application to the 
Registrar, at the apartments of the U versity. Somerset-house. 

By onsets of ‘oe Sena 
ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
Somerset House, March 11, es. 


NIVERSITY of in ap ag -—FACULTY of 

LAWS.—Notice is hereby given that the EXAMINA- 

TION for the DEGRE E of BACHELOR of LAWS for the cur- 
rent year will be held in the Month of NOVEMBER. 

Candidates must send in their applications to the Registrar, 

before the 15th of April next. 
By order of oe Senat 
R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 








_ Somerset House, March 11, 1839 


NGLISH LAW an and JURISPRUDENCE — 
Professor BULLOCK will commence a COURSE of LEC- 
TURES on the LAWS of BNOLANT ), on FRIDAY, + 12th of 
April, at Seven o'clock precisely in the Evening, and will con- 
tinue it at the same hour on every succeeding Tuesday and 
Friday during the academical term. 
J. LASEDALE, B.D. Principal. 
King’s College, London, Feb. 1839. 
' Free admission to the ya ad Lecture, on the 12th 
Apel, will be given to any gentleman presenting his card of 
ress. 


RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, for the 
RELIEF of their WIDOWS and ORPHANS.—Instituted 
March 22, 1810. Incorporated by Ro: al Charter August 2, 1837, 


Patroness—The yl 
President—Sir JOHN Fe ee WINBURNE, Baronet. 
The Duke of Sutherland Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 


Richard Horsman Solly, Esq. 
Sir Robert Tost, Bast, F.R.S. 
rles Palmer Dimond, Esq 


Treasurer—Char' 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of that trench of the 
Society for the Management and Distribution of the Artists’ 
Fund, called the Benevolent raat will be held at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, on WEDNESDAY, the 20th of March, at Two 
o'clock precisely. JOHN MARTIN, Sec. 


T. GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL.—To 
~ ARC currecrs. —The Committee appointed for the Erec- 
of ST. GEORGE'S HALL, in Liverpool, are ready to RE- 

CEIY E DESIGNS for that Building,—in the erection and com- 
pletion of which it is proposed to expend a sum not exceeding 











é 





7 Premium of Two Hundred and Kin Guineas will be paid 
for the Design which the Committee shall consider best adapted 
a ® puapeee ; and One Hundred and Fifty Guineas for the 


Printed od particulars, containing a general statement of the ac- 
commodation required. . with a plan of the land and its approaches 
annexed, may be had on application to the Secretaries, Mr. E. 
G. Deane and a Thomas Harvey, Harrington Chambers, 
North John-street, Liverpool. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF FINE ENGRAVINGS, 


By a pouTHaA TE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on 
TUES rch 19, and followi ng Day: including 


DA 
HE PORTFOLIOS of the late LEWIS LE- 


OUX. § . Gyeit of Bartolozzi), consisting of various 








boo mself, an gurus eveok, and scarce 
poate Gal eared by Ay lotr: also choice Proofs 
THE CAPITAL PRODUCTIONS OF. MODERN ARTISTS, 


Among Ghich are, the State Portrait of the Queen, after Chalon, 
by Cousine-—The ly Daughter, after Sir David Wilkie, by 
I art, Indig proot—Bo ton Al after Edwin Landseer, 
before the letters—The Martyrs in Prison, India proof—The 
caamieet e Fair Forrester—The Figst Rar-ring—F Fine Por- 
traits of the Duke of Wellington, Sir F. B. Head, Lord Sandon, 
and various Royal and _ Noble Persons— Together with Unpub- 
lished Drawings by E. W. Cooke and G. R. Lewis, as Illustra- 
tiuns to Dibdin's Foreign fou r, &c. 
May be viewed, and talogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
Valuations made of Libraries, and liberal accommoda- 
tion given upon Property intended for immediate sale. 
Mr. L, A. LEWIS will SELL BY AUCTION, at his House, 125, 
Fleet-street, (removed from 15, Poultry,)’on THURSDAY, 
st, at 12, 
PORTION of the LIBRARY of a GEN- 
TLEMAN, including Me 4 8 Life of Cardinal sreteew, 
L. P. fine copy, in 
rts—Pinkerton’s Voy. 











es a i 'iavele 18 a calf = 
~~ s aon 4 velo, ine set—Smirke’s Don Quixote, 4 vols. 
Pp. Indi +— roofs—S ey Cathedrals, 4 vols. India _proofs— 
Callinson 's Somerset, . vols. — Aikin's Manchester— Merick’ 
Card fend, 2 vols. — Turner's 
Anglo-Saxons, 2 vols. ~—Shannon on Brewing—Grose’s Antiqui- 
ties, 12 vols. russ.—English Poets, 21 vols. mor.—Ireland’s Pic- 
turesque Works, 12 vols. blue mor.—Bacon'’s Works, 2 vols.— 
Sinclair's Statistical Account of Scotland, 21 vols. calf—Voltaire, 
(Kuvres, complete, 4 vols. calf—Sir W. Jones’s W orks, 13 vols.— 
Shakspeare, 21 vols. calf—Gibbon’s Rome, 8 vols.—Loudon’s 
cyclo} ia of Plants—Loudon’s Gardening—Loudon’s Subur- 
ban Gardening—Murray‘s s Sacre lopwdia of Geography—W ilber- 
force’s Life, 5 vols.—Inchbald’s British Theatre, &c. 24 vols.— 
Southey’s Cowper’s Life and Works, 15 vols.—Southey’s Poetical 
Works. 1 0 vols.—Recent Travels by Wilkinson, Spencer, Trol- 
lope, Ehiot, Granville, &c.—Modern Novels—Black wood, Fraser, 
and Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Mr. L. A. Lexis will SELL BY AUCTION. * as House, 125, 
eet-street. on FRIDAY, 22nd, a 
HE C CONTENTS of FOUR TRUN KS, the 
rty of a Portuguese Gentleman, deceased, compris- 
ing various Portuguese and Spanish Dictionaries, and other Por- 
tuguese Boge—ae ter’s Polyglott Bible—Rapin and ‘Tindall’s 
ry of jand, 4 vols. arte Magazine, 8 vols.—Fyfe's 











To be SOLD BY “AUCTION, by Messrs. ‘FOSTER & SONS, * 
ete Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on MONDAY, 25th March, 1839, a 
each 
VALUABLE and RARE GENERAL and 
THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, ogmeng which will be found 
Fo.10—Astle on Writing, L. p.—a Set of H. B.'s Caricatures— 
Camden's Britannia, by Gough, 4 vols.—Costumes of various 
Nations, 7 vols. .—Dugdale’ 's Monasticon, and St. Paul's, new 
editions—Lodge's Portraits.2 vols.—Salt’s large Views in India— 
Works of Raffaele, Domenichino, &c. 5 vols.—Rushworth's His- 
torical Collections, 8 vols.—Chaucer's Works, in black letter, 
fine copy—Barcklay’s Ship of Fools—Charles the First's Works, 
be v. = copy—Drayton’'s Polyolbion, ditto—Medals of Louis 
vuarto—Ackermann’s Oxford, Cambridge, and Westminster 
Ab oy. 6 vols.—Antiquarian Re pertory, 4 vols.—Brand's Popular 
Antiquities, 2 vols.—Bryant's Aoclont Rthetars. 3 vols.—E. ncy~ 
ceate Britannica, 20 vols. 5th edition—Fuller’s Worthi 
vols.—Hope's Costume of the Ancients, 2 vols.—Johnson's Dic- 
tionary, by Todd, 4 vols.—Lavater's Physiognomy, y Hunter, 
5 vols.—Lewis's T’ opographical Dictionary. 5 5 vols. L. p.—Lysons’s 
Environs of London, 5 vols.—Pepys’ Memoirs, 2 vols.—Philoso- 
Phical Transactions, by Hutton, &c. 18 vols. L. P.—a complete 
set of Strutt’s “* valuable" ‘Antiquarian Works—Thane’s British 
Autography, 2 vols.—Walpole’s Works and Correspondence, 8 
oa —Watson's Earls of Surrey, 2 vols.—Whittaker's Craven, 
. P.—Watts's Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols.—three very splen- 
did Missals, &c. 

Octavo—Dodsley’s Annual Register, 63 vols.—Beauties of 
England and Wales, 27 vols.—British Essayists, 45 vols.—British 
Poets and Translations, 100 vols.—Campbell’s Specimens of the 
Poets, 7 vols.—Chalmer's Biegraphions wana 32 vols. 
Dibdin’s Bibliographical Tour, 3vols.— , by Scott, 1: 3 vols. 
—Gell’s Pompeii, both ok nee oe Tm 8 Ma athens 135 vols,— 
Harleian | Miscellany, - vols. L. p.—Inchbald's Theatre, 42 vote. 
—Milton’s Prose Works, by Symonds, 7 vols. L. Pp. —Nichol 
Literary Anecdotes and History, 11 it] vel —Reed's Shakspeare, 2 
vols. penser’s Works, b: 8 vols. L. p.—Swilt’s Works, 
34 Seats 19 vols.—the complete Works of Bacon, Buffon, Burke, 

ty = Clarke, Cowper, D* — Fielding, 3ibbon, 
enon, Johnson, ke singer, More, Roscoe, 
rtson, Scott, Smollett. § Southey, &c. &c. 
Also, a Hh selection of Voyages and Travels, Topography, 
and Modern Works of Fiction; many rare and curious Tracts 
on the Civil War, Witchcraft, Astrology, &c. generally in the best 
morocco, russia, and calf bindings. 
THE DIVINITY COMPRISES 

Fo.10o—Cave’s Lives, 2 vols.—Fox's Martyrs, 3 vols. 5 Pe 1 
Works of Baxter, Mede, Flavel, Tillotson, Charnoc wad ex 
The Holy Bible, with Commentaries by, Adam C _ D* ‘Oyley 
and Mant, J. Brown, and Scott—Doddridge’s Expositor, 4 vols, 
L. P.—Calmet’s Dictionary W atts’s Works——Octavo: The 
c complete Works of Burnet, Mosheim, Whitfield, Wi arhurten. 
Prideaux, Shuckford, Chalmers, Waterland, Stillingfleet, Hop- 
kins, Porteus, Paley, Hooker, Calvin, Lightfoot, \asdner, Since, 
Fuller, pox, Heber, Hall, H Hervey, Faber, Luther, Eee 

Secil, 1, Wo sworth, Michaelis, Sturt’ s Common Pr: ere Me 
Also, an extraordinary collection of Sermons published 3 
the Sqsenjeents Century ; a good selection of Puritanical Divi- 


nity, &c. 
” ‘The PROPERTY of a LITERARY MAN, 
Removing from his Residence. 
May be viewed two Days prior, and Catalogues had, at 6d. 
each, of Messrs. Foster, 54, Pall Mall, and 14, Greek-street, 
Soho-square. 


CHOOL, FAMILY, and CLERICAL 
AGENCY, 30, Sono-square.—MR. & MISS HINTON 
respectfully the pi hey experience, and 
take leave to state that they can at all times introduce English 
and Foreign Ladies and Gentlemen properly qualified to fill the 
pen Tonertunante 1 in Education. holastic and Clerical Pro- 
rty transferred, and highly respectable Schools sqcommonded 
iy England, nce, Germany, Switzerland, and ium.— 
Letters, the only expense to Principals, must be post pai 


CHOOL of DESIGN for the EDUCATION 
RTISTS and peraccr of AMATEU Rei is the 
THEORY ond PRACTICE of DR ING and PAIN 
very ‘or the pat ofthe Human 1 aad 
poems mE ly as well as in its full developement of perfect 
beauty and expression, combined with the principles of Geo- 
metry, Optics, Perspective, and other branches of the Five Arts, 
forming also a Probationary School for the Royal Academy. T 
Vacancy for a Pupil in the House.—Terms may be had ai 
6, Chatkette-strest, loomsbury, cornerof Streatham-street. 


























METROPOLITAN LIFE ~ ASSURANCE 
FOR MUTUAL, ASSURANCE. 


John Allicard, Es: “Charles Hensley, Esq. 

Richard Low Be x. Esq. Joseph Hoare, Esq. 

John Burgess, Esq. John Laurence, Esq. 

William Clay, Esq. M.P. Witem J. Lescher, E 

James Dawson, Esq. B. Hawes, jun. Esq. M. 

Thomas F owist, Esq. J. Francis Maubert Esq. 

Francis Fox, a Pease, Esq. 

W. Storrs Fry, | J. Scholefield, Esq. M.P. 

‘Thomas H. Hall, John Travers, Esq. 

The Directors eed give Notice to Members whose 
miums fall due on the Sth of Apel —_ that the same must be 
paid within Thirty days from t 

The leading principle of the Society. is the appropriation of the 
whole of the protits (undiminished by A —_ — ha Commission), 
by way of reduction in the premiums of } rs of five years 
standin: 

The Preminms of Members, who are the only Proprietary of 
the Society, are payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, on the 
5th of January, 5th of April, 5th of a ly, and 5th of ctober ; 
either of which several days constitutes the commencement of 
the Year to Members: Persons, therefore, desirous of entering 
the Society as Members on oe « of April next, should ap- 
pear at the Office on it before ay. 

CHD. Meat i hiMtiELD, Superintendent. 

Princes-street, Bank, March 6, 


ROMOTER LIF E is SSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Kstablisied | in 1826, 


‘Robert Palk, Esq 

William U acin sims, Esq. 
Samuel Smith 

Le Marchant Yheties, Esq. 





Wm. Goodenough Hayter. Eee 
Charles Jobnaton, = x sig |i 
John Towgood Kemb e, . 

J, ¢ Shaw Lefevre, ‘Esq. 


John Deacon, Ea, John G. ‘Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 
William Unwin Sims, Esq. 

In this Office Assurers for the whole term of life have now the 
option, as most accords with their views and circumstances, 
either of securing a certain sum at death at a low rate of 
mium; or of yercinnoaees | = iof the nett profits of the Company 
on payin an 

e following are the ‘anesal P P for the of 
100/. on a healthy life in either case :— 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 


Age 20| 1, lis. 8d. | 30| 21. 28. 2d. | 40| 21. 178. Od. |50| 41. Os. Bd. 
WITH PROFITS. 
Age 20| 1.168, 11d. | 30| 21. 98. 2d. | 40) 31. 6s. Gd. |50| 41.149.2d. 


A division of the nett profits will take place quinquennially 
Bonuses accrue on all beneficial policies on which three ann 
premiums shall have been paid, at the time a division occurs; 
and the holders of such Policies have the option either of re- 
ceiving their bonuses in a present sum, or of having them agolied 
in augmentation of their Policies, or in reduction of their 
Premiums, 

Assurers on the non-bonus system may contract to pay their 
Premiums either in one sum, in a given number of payments, 
in annual, half-yearly, or quarterly payments, or in any other 

way most ‘suitable to their convenience. 

Officers in the Army and Navy when in active servige, persons 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and such a8 are going 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Kates. 

rospectuses and all ne osaeaty wy may be obtained 


at the Office. Proposals oon he be penned ir aly AND, Secsstery, 
T° PRINTERS—A ay eligible cepestanity 
n 


ow offers to any Gentleman who may be disposed 

engage in_a well-established PRINTING “BUSINE: SS, havin 
an extensive and highly respectable connexion, and in whic 
more than Fifty hands are now, and generally, employed. 
person competent to manage the same, and with a reasonable 
amount of capital to invest (about 5000/.), will find this a most 
favourable opportunity of establishing himself in business. A 
clear and satisfactory statement of the accounts of the concern 
will be shown, and every other information given, as well as 
require 
Application, by letter (post paid), addressed to J. Britton, 17, 
Burton-street, Tavistock-square, will meet with due attention. 


























HOTOGENIC DRAWING-PAPER, by 
means of which the most delicate and beautiful: obj mA 
either of Nature or Art may be accurately copied. Prepared by 
J. T. Cooper, jun., Chemist, &c. This mode of drawing can 
be accomplished i in a few minutes, and is particularly applicable 
for the Le of Prints, Drawings, Patterns on Lace, Plants, 
c. ackages of = 8vo. Sheets, with Directions for 
U ee &c. price 5s.—May be had of the’ following Opticians ; 
wman, Remeet-ctpestt Watkins & Hill, 5, Charing-cross ; 
— 181, Strand: where Specimens may be seen.—The Trade 


supplied. 
HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry, ree 1834, by Deed 
enrolled in the High Court of Chancery. 
Director: 
Jonathan Hayne, > 
| Valentine Kui ty 
C 4 Daniel Robinson. 
muel William Rowsell, Esq. 
} Follett Scott Stokes, Esq 





James Burchell, Esq. 
Charles Henry Clay, Esq. 
John Clayton, . 
Solomon Cohen, 
Richard Godson, Esq. M.P. 
Ca, ir A. P. Green, a i James Whiskin, Esq. 
E Mulewell, Esq. M F.R.S. Henry Thomas Windsor, Esq. 
he principle of A “icon te that of mutual assurance by and 
amongst its members. Its divisions are annual, and the entire 
profits are unreservedly divided among the mem 
‘The Society is now enabled to offer to assurers, in addition to 
the acknowledged benefits of a rapidly-increasing Mutual So- 
ciety, the aobumntg ¢ of an ample accumulated capital, invested 
in Government and real Securities. 
he deed of settlement, which is enrolled in the High Court 
of Chancery, limits the responsibility of the Society to the exist- 
ing ones | of the Institution, so that the Members are entirely 


y, so often a drawback to the 

ps erat oan of mutual guarantee 
The amount of the additions or bonus, which the Society has 
already been enabled to declare, although determined with the 








Anatomy, 3 vols. L. ’p. Articles earing Apparel, &c. 








greatest caution, far ex he Sy Te: of its most sanguine 
supporters. R HARDY, Actuary. 


In yy ‘o 8vo. price 2s. 6d. extra boards, 
OLDANELLA, a Fragment; 
OTHER POEMS, 
sEORGE LLOYD, Esq. 
altnten: J. Madden! & Co. (late Parbury & Co.) 8, Leadenhall- 


and 





TO ILLUSTRATORS OF BYRON’S WORKS. 
This day is published, a Quarto Epit1on, in 8 vols. beautifully 
printed, with a new and c PLE Index, i Portrait, of 
YRON’S CO ETE WORKS 
A very few Copies are printed to bind up with ILLus- 
TRATIONS, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
STANDARD NOVELS for SIX SHILLINGS each. 
Now ready, in } vol.  - ee only 6s. bo of we ) fattnas, and Vignette, 
y 
R. JAM "ES’S ‘RICHELIEU? 
A TALE OF FRANCE. 
Forming the New Volume of 
COLBURN’S STANDARD NOVELISTS. 
A Selection of the best Works of Fiction of the most distia- 
Eile English Writers, which cannot be procured in any other 
lection 
Henry Oatoems Publisher, 13, Great a horouuhostret, 
published, fcp. 8vo. 
INTS > MECHANICS po " SELF-EDUCA- 
TION and MUTUAL ReereG CTION. 
By TIMOTHY CLAXT 
* wee. Which has Hn the ease and '. 2 of De Foe, and 
the exemplary utility of Franklin. To the mechanic it offers 
at once an example and a pleasant companion in the pursuit of 
knowledge ; and to the general reader it affords a deep insight 
into those labouring classes _— are the sinews of the nation.” 


—Civil Engineer Journal, Feb. 
(43 








and Archit 1839, 
Printed fo for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 














194. THE ATHENZUM CMar, 
i. ane = 
TTERING th BU ready, in3 vols IRELAND. 
Lt ee ottrnes "POOR a AD . LWE E R’ 8 NOVE L, Tuesday next, in 8vo. price 5s in cloth, 


UNDER THE PATRONAG 
HIS ROY AL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
HER ROYAL y iFicite te E DUCHESS OF 


GLOUCESTER, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS SOPHIA, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
The EARL of BANDON, 
The EARL of ELDO 
The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
The EARL of EUSTON, M.P. 
The LORD TEIGNMOUTH, MP. 
e LORD SKELMERS DALE, 
stit J WAT ATHE =N WALLER, BART. G.C.H. 
re COUNTESS of BANDON, 
The COUNTESS of ELDO ON, 
The COUNTESS DE (¢ 
The DOWAGER V Pscou NTESS HAWARDEN, 
The DOWAGER LADY RADSTOCK. 
Committee of Management. 
PT. SIR W. EDW. PARRY, R.N. Chairman, 
RD SCOBELL, A.M. 
1EN REED CATTLEY, A.M. 
YTHEBY. 


R. VAUGHAN DAVIS, ESQ. 
ES GOTO IBED. 

BL URGES. A.M. 
N BURN, ESQ. 








JOHN ME D. 
STEPHEN ALERS HANKEY, ESQ., Hon. Sec. 
reasurer, 
THOMAS HANKEY, ESQ. 


Those individuals whose denqvelenee has led them to investi- 
gate the condition of the Working Classes of the Metropolis, 
can scarcely have failed to observe how prominent a cause of 
pecuniary difficulty exists, in the excessive rates at which they 
are compelled to rent their —_ $s; and to notice the train 
of evils, subversive equally of morals, health, and comfort, to 
which they are in consequence exposed. 

e Labouring Classes are, in most cases, densely congre- 
gated, (one house being woneiy inhabited by several families,) 
in the Alleys, Courts, and Lanes of the Metropolis. Their 
dwellings, ouing in some cases to the ovens. in others to the 
vicious habits of their occupants, are, the most part, devoid 
of cleanliness, order, or comfort. Some families, indeed, enjoy 
the comparative luxury of a separate day and cleoping-reom 
but the great majority possess only a single apartment, which 
is at once the day-room, and the common sleeping-place of 
parents and children. Others, in a more destitute condition, 
are still more closely congregated, several families occupying 
the same room,—an arrangement necessarily productive, not 
only of bodily disease, but of a still more baneful moral conta- 
gion, the diseased and the healthy being crowded together, and 
the young and innocent brought into immediate association 
with the hardened and abandoned. 

With respect to the rents paid for this 





hil a 


CHE! 4 wh, sn MAN of HONOR, 
Edward Bull, 4 oh 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


Published this day, 
Third Edition of the Sec cond Volume of 
OLON EL NAPIER’S HISTORY OF THE 
AR_IN THE PENINSULA. 
ee to V. sold sopety tely price 20s. a 
TO BE IN SIX 





COMPLETE VOLUMES 
& W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street. 


On the Ist of April be be published, One Volume, 8vo. uniform 
= 6 G1BBON 
HE GIBBON, 





L T FE IF 

With Selections from his eas Works, 
male ed ev. H. H. MILMAN, 

John oon Albemarle-street. 


MILMAN’S GIBBON gly ae 
FISTOR on the Ist of March, 8vo 
ISTORY of the DECLIN iE aa PALL o of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 
EDWARD GIBBON 
An entirely New Edition,with Notes, by the Rev. H.H. MILMAN. 
5 = strated with Historical Maps. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF BYRON. 
This day is published, 8 vols. 8 
Beautifully printed,with a new and Fe os and a Portrait, 
B* ONS COMPLETE WOR 


With the Notes, opeee for the first time as a handsome 








k. 
A very few Copies are printed on Quarto, to bind up with 
lustrations. 
John we,  Albemarle-street. 


NOVEL, BY MISS MARTINEAU. 








On the 28th of March will be published, in 3 vols, 
D ® 4,,%,,2,= 2 K; a NoveEt. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
ward Moxon, Dover-street. 
SIR G. HEAD’S CANADA. 
Now ready, Second Edition, with a Map, post 8vo. 0s. 6d. 
OREST SCENES and INCIDENTS in the 


WILDS of CANADA 
By SIR GEORGE HEAD. 
John’ Murray, Albemarle-street. 





2nd edition. Just published, in small 8vo. price 7s. in boards, 
ORTRAIT ofan ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 


Py the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY, M., A. 
Author of ‘ eclesiastes Anglicanus, a Treatise on P: 


MEAs TO BE ADOPTED. FOR THR 
IRELAND. -OY MENT OF THE LABOURING CLASSEg jy 

Detailed in an Address to the Electors of Galway; with an 
Appendix containing Abstracts of the Reports of some of the 
Provincial Assemblies in jek ium 


By A, H. M.P, & 

London: Charles Koaght : Ba, 22, oo 
TAYLER’S ETON GREEK wag mpeg A a ENGLIsq, 
TDIMENT eR 4s. bo 
HE RUDIMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR 

lish with in the Nate College at Eton, literally translated 

t 
— ev. H. J. TAYLER, B.D 
London: sipkic, k & Co. Stationers *chall-court, 
MADAN’S JUVENAL AND PERSIUS, 
n 2 handsome volumes, 8vo. price 14s. cloth boards, 
UVENAL and PERSIUS, literally transla 
with copious Explanatory Notes, by which those difficult 
Satirists are Tenieres easy and familiar to the Reader. ede? the 
M. MADAN. A new edition, revised and corrected. 


London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and sold 
by all other B 




















is day, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
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tion, it may be observed, that the lodging-houses of the Labour- 
ing Classes are now eg ape Be in the hands of persons who lease 
the whole, and sub-let the rooms at weekly rates, varying from 
4s.,and even as high as 5s. each,—a price which is 
calculated to be double the sum | paid for similar accommoda- 
tion by the higher classes, who enjoy the additional advantages 
of a more convenient house in a superior situation. 
It cannot be expected that any universal remedy can be a 
rst to the serious evils above enumerated: but it is confidently 
lieved that a very considerable alleviation of them may be 
effected by the means now proposed by this Society, yn! is 
founded on a plan suggested by 8S. A. Hanxey, Esq., of Upper 
Seymour-street. 
ith this view, it is intended that the Society shall take, on 
lease, some courts, alleys, or small streets, conveniently situ- 
ated, and as far isolated as possible from the influence of evil 
association. The houses in the first instance are to be thoroughly 
repaired and drained ; and provided with every requisite for due 
ventilation and warmth, together with such accommodation, as 
to cupboards, shelves, &e. as may contribute, at small expense, 
to the reasonable comfort of the tenants. 
he houses thus prepared are intended to be opened for the 
reception of weekly lodgers, on such a scale of rents as may be 
compatible with the expenses and liabilities of the Society. 
And as it may be presumed that a respectable Society, becoming 
the responsible tenant, and sub-letting the dwellings to persons of 
good character only, could obtain them at a rate somewhat lower 
than the present rent, it follows that the tenants of the Society 
may reap a corresponding advantage. 
La! the advantages, offered > the well-disposed Poor by 
a's the f ay be mentioned :— 

The protection and friendship of an influential Society. 
ual solely with a view to the welfare and happiness of 
its tenants. 

2nd. A powerful encouragement to the maintenance of high 
moral principle, and removal from the temptations of evil 
Fi mag by the exclusion of the idle and dissolute as fellow. 





ord, The enjoyment of domestic order and quiet, and facilities 
otherwise unattainable for the right training of children, and 
the observance of religious and social duties. 

4th. An increase of respectability and comfort, arising from 
the occupation of cleanly and healthful apartments at a reduced 
cost, enabling parents either to effect an important weekly 
saving, or to meet the demands of a large family by additional 
accommodation. 

In aiming at the social and moral improvement of the Poor, 
their religious interests will not be forgotten by the Society. 
The influence it will naturally exercise over its tenants. will be 
at all times used in facilitating the circulation of the Scriptures, 
in promoting a desire for the pastoral visits of the Clergy, in 
stimulating the attendance of children at Daily and Sunda 
Schools ;—in short, in furthering every ayo which may cheris! 
those principles and habits which “* e promise of the life 
that now is, as well as of that which } is to com In effecting 
these desirable objects, the Society's operations cannot fail to 
act as a premium on good conduct in the Working Classes gene- 
rally, even beyond the circle of those more immediately bene- 
fited. They will teach a great moral lesson, in a form palpable 
to the senses of those whom they cannot directly influence, by 
connecting solid advantages with good conduct, and thus stamp 
such a value upon character, as will encourage the well-disposed 
to persevere ina respectable course, and prove an induc ement 
to the idle and vicious to forsake habits of life p 
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REVIEWS 
Richelieu, a Play; Odes, $c. By Sir E. L. 

Bulwer, Bart. Saunders & Otley. 

Lert us give up all hopes of legitimate drama— 
what then? Why, do with the children of the 
brain as with those of the body in a like dilem- 
ma—raise the illegitimate into respectability! 
There is a drama of one kind or other suitable to 
every stage of human existence; the vintager 
would have his mimic heroes venerable in a 
goat's beard or truculent in the blood of the 

, to furnish forth his rural pastime, while 
the polished Athenian looks for the cothurn, 
sonorous mask, and double pipe, wherewith to 
exalt the tone of his amusement: our Elizabe- 
than progenitors required truth beautified, deep- 
sought reality, yet sublimed beyond possible 
nature by poetic art, the wand that charmed 
them to be a thyrsus, sharp and stalwart, but 
clad from heel to point with richest fruits and 
flowers and foliage: our “ Augustan age” was 
content to hear great mouths making much of 
little things, Cato uttering classic common- 
places, Zanga protruding cheeks into lips, like 
a proboscis to disembogue his windy eloquence: 
nothing less could please our neighbours than 
Cids @ la cour and perfectly well-bred Bajazets. 
Egotism lies thick and close at the root of love 
for the drama: as long as man is interesting to 
himself, so long will he like to see his image 
reflected from the mirror, however untrue, of 
dramatic representation. Wherefore then should 
our era not have its own drama, though not the 
drama of another? It is a maxim no less sound 
in poetry than in politics, that the spirit of the 
times, under just restrictions, should legislate. 
Ancient drama resembles Magna Charta, made 
by and for our lords of poetic literature, with 
little in it which concerns the commoners. True, 
the spirit of our present era may fall very short 
of divine inspiration ; but the best must be made 
of it, as this, however bad, will prove better than 
no inspiration, or unnatural. Byron may rank 
below Shakspeare and Milton, yet was he very 
wise not to have attempted ‘ Manfred’ in the 
key of ‘ Macbeth,’ or ‘ Heaven and Earth’ in that 
of ‘Paradise Lost.’ Second-hand inspiration 
never produces even second-rate works. 

The general principle granted, we proceed 
with the special. An author ought to be a sort 
of distilling-worm, through which the dilute 
spirit of his age, thrown off from the great mash 
of materials, should pour itself and come out con- 
centrated. But there are applications requisite, or 
the spirit may come out as dilute as it went in: 
there are infusions, likewise, to give it colour, 
odour, and ethereal savour: it is the peculiar 
nature of these modifying applications and in- 
fusions that distinguishes genius, talent, clever- 
ness, and all other grades of mind. Authors 
who cannot apply certain restrictions and add 
certain infusions to the spirit of their age, only 
deserve the name of funnels. Public taste ab- 
sorbs a feeble mind, but is itself imbibed, and, 
though never pure, breathed forth aromatically 
again by genius. What did Walter Scott? He 
found a reigning taste for romance brought down 
to real life, in the form of Novels—a taste green- 
sick enough, given to devour crude sentimen- 
tality and love-trash by the bushel—but he 
adopted it, rectified, strengthened, exalted it, 
and behold—volumes of salubrious, instead of 
sickening literature! Mind, highly creative, 
produces a beautiful world out of water. Where- 
fore, we ask again, should not the popular taste, 
such as it is, for drama, by the force of genius 
purifying and elevating it to the utmost, give 

irth at last to somewhat preferable, positively 
good of its species? We have elsewhere said, 
and now submit once more, that the existing 








taste for stage-representations is essentially melo- 
dramatic—to use a current term, which might 
well be replaced by semi-dramatic, or some less 
egregious misnomer. ‘This species confines it- 
self pretty much to one-half of legitimate drama, 
viz., story, situations, and stage-effect. Our 
mixed audiences care little about subtle develope- 
ment of character, probable conduct of plot, 
poetic images, and harmonious rhythm: charac- 
ters forced out, not brought out, incidents crushed 
together, not fused, garish metaphors, and lan- 
guage that soothes with insipidity or strikes 
with bombast, are not so much endured as de- 
sired for sake of the all-important “ situations” 
they hurry on and herald. In fact, the whole 
art of modern drama, when most efficient, may 
be reduced to the art of laying clap-traps. Those 
few plays which find favour by means less ille- 
gitimate, resemble valetudinarians, whom we 
cherish because of the interest thrown about them 
by their feeble endeavour to live and proximate 
departure. But modern drama, continuing sub- 
stantially what it has been, why should not the art 
on which we have shown it to depend, obtain a 
handsomer name—when made appropriate? Why 
should not this art, by being raised to the utmost 
perfection of which genius can feel its rudiments 
capable, render Semi-Drama excellent and ad- 
mirable after its kind? There is but a like trans- 
mutation needful, to one already performed b 
wizard-mind on Novel-writing. Nay, we all 
know what that exhibition of preposterous graces 
called a Ballet was once—we know what it might 
become, from glimpses at perfection, caught 
through the mesh of beautiful lines woven by a 
celebrated dancer's movements. Is melo-drame 
much else than a Speaking Ballet, made up 
of picturesque incidents, situations, groupages, 
pauses, “points,” surprises, and so forth? If, 
however, a female tripudiater, filled with the 
spirit of her times, as her popularity evinces, 
nevertheless dares apply restrictions to it which 
render her performances, even in that impure 
spirit, such as Ariel might praise—surely a dra- 
matic author may be looked for of no less cou- 
rage and conduct. Or isthere not one Taglioni 
genius among all our dramatists? We are per- 
suaded, many. But the test, as above said, will 
be in this case, and in every other—has our dra- 
matist been imbued with the spirit of his age, or 
intoxicated by it? That distinguishes the master- 
mind, this the servile; that is the writer to’ exalt 
the semi-drama from its present low state, this to 
degrade it still lower. 

We should take upon us to pronounce the 
author of ‘Richelieu’ especially qualified for a 
perfectionater of the Picturesque Drama. He 
is popular,—a great fulcrum, whereby to raise 
the taste of his countrymen: he is fervent, fear- 
less, and fecund almost to excess: his ambition 
is not squeamish, yet quite above gathering up 
the largesse of indiscriminate applause among 
common graspers: he is not overwhelmed, but, 
though swept away too fast by the flood of public 
opinion, shows his chin now and then like a 
swimmer. Better still, our author improves on 
himself. A production more sentimentally 
maudlin than ‘La Valliére’ could scarce have 
been compounded from all the billets-doux of 
lovelorn shepherdesses that twirled their crooks 
by the fountains of Versailles. Its author, per- 
haps, deemed this sentence both uncivil and un- 
just when we gave it first—yet was his flower of 
poesy but the bouquet of a season, and now lies 
scentless, dead—were we soblameable ? Skilfully 
calculated for stage-effect, ‘The Lady of Lyons’ 
had that merit :—a praise it must divide with 
hundreds of melo-dramatic ineptitudes which 
have held Old Hydra by the ear quite as long 
and as fast. ‘Richelieu’ has pretensions far 
beyond those of the plays here cited, being a 





specimen of picturesque drama in a vein that 
promises a mine. Nor does this opinion clash 
with our theatrical criticism given last week : so 
gluttonous is the Great Shark for literary offal, 
that wholesomer food, not stinging his coarse 
palate, seems to want savour. ‘Richelieu’ may 
run a less number of nights than ‘The Lady of 
Lyons,’ but will stand a greater number of days, 
We can insure it from shipwreck on the shoal 
of Time by the day only. Its author must do 
better still; he has power over the elements of 
stage effect, and should cultivate it, so as to give 
melo-drama claim to a higher character of com- 
position, and higher title—the picturesque drama, 
for example. He will thus improve the popular 
taste with his own,—your longest-eared Ass will 
not prefer thistle if fed awhile upon maccaroni. 
An author should be something else than mere 
pander to the public desire—should forbear to 
fill the general maw with garbage, simply be- 
cause gaped at widest: he will consult his own 
character by elevating that of his audience ; for 
what very enviable homage does the musician 
win, who brings a swinish multitude about him, 
be they ever so ecstatic at the sound of his horn ? 

Richelieu’s name was selected judiciously ; 
that upon Solomon’s ring is scarce a greater 
spell; awful images are conjured up, and minds 
prepossessed. The plot has much interest, which 
seldom flags; the arrangement several pictur- 
esque situations, the dialogue many smart and 
adroit coups de thédtre. We have not often seen 
effect more artistically produced than by the 
sudden confrontment of a jealous husband with 
the wife whom he believes then in the arms of a 
royal paramour, and with the relative whom he 
believes her sacrificer instead of her saviour. 
We have never heard the boards echoed louder 
by the house, than when the Cardinal, stamping 
on a treasonous scroll at his feet, exclaims he 
will do so upon the traitors. If these must be 
called “ clap-traps,” they are of a superior kind, 
ably set, and should raise the denomination : 
they awaken lethargic souls with a pleasant 
shock ; Stupidity itself starts up, and opens wide 
all its gates of understanding—eyes, ears, mouth, 
and nostrils. Even the Minister's first appear- 
ance, in the morning dress of a fragile dotard, 
too weak to wear a heavier robe than petticoat 
silk—makes a capital antithesis to his character 
—before he uttered one word, the picture alone 
drew great approbation :— 

What shook the stage, and made the people stare? 
Cato’s long wig, flowered gown, and lacquered chair! 

It is good, by any allowable means, to set the 
thunder of applause once a-rolling, as what 
hardly knows how to stop; but care must be 
taken to prevent it dying away in murmurs, 
through lack of all after-impulse. A scene or 
two followed, in which the repose, however well 
placed, was deeper and longer than desirable— 
yawns are a kind of involuntary groans, perhaps 
deserve as much the playwright’s attention. Our 
remarks, it will be perceived, have a generality 
of aim, their object being to suggest the right 
principles of Picturesque Drama, whilst we seem 
to criticize the details of a particular specimen. 

‘Richelieu’ makes, at least has, no pretence 
on the score of dramatic portraiture, historical 
or fictitious. As the first it is unfaithful, as the 
second inconsistent. It exhibits the “ Lion- 
Fox” completely overpowered and outwitted by 
a tame wolf and a lurcher, in the shape of 
Baradas a titled, and Huguet a plebeian bravo 
—the “ Grand Politique” strikes no one blow of 
vigorous policy through the piece—appears, in- 
deed, for a long time as helpless an old child as 
was ever suckled by Mother Church—and is 
saved at last by the stratagem of a boy, whom 
he tells “not to fail,” but doesn’t tell how to 


| succeed. Yet Richelieu, if without much force 
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of mind, has great force of character, which 
perhaps his delineator imagined the same thing, 
and whether or not, attains quite as well the 
ends of picturesque drama. 

There are fewer and lesser improbabilities in 
the plot of this play than in ‘ The Lady of Lyons’: 
one, however, we signalize as most flagrant. 
Nothing more libellous was ever conceived 
against the sex by a woman-hater—no ignorance 
more profound of the human heart, especially 
the female, was ever betrayed—than exists in 
the idea of a spotless wife marrying a man she 
hates to save the husband she adores: Baradas 
must have known that before Judie, for his sake, 
could divorce Mauprat, she must be careless 
about the latter, and whether he lived or died. 
But inconsistencies, even so monstrous, are re- 
concileable enough with the perfect success of 
modern dramas. Our author seems as little qua- 
lified to develope events naturally and neces- 
sarily, as characters truthfully and congruously. 

Tragi-comic plays form a species native to 
our melancholy-humorous dispositions, and 
agreeable to them: ‘ Richelieu’ is tragi-farcical, 
peradventure still more accordant with popular 
taste, which, yet, a writer should gratify less 
fully in an item so vicious—here another restric- 
tion should apply itself to regulate and exalt 
melo-drama. 

Poetic language strikes us as of little account : 
diction that does not delay the understanding, 
stage-formulas, and perhaps a brilliant confusion 
of images flung out now and then by way of 
flowers, will do equally well or better. Nothing 
must impede effect. ‘ Richelieu’ is a sample of 
quasi-perfection in this style: familiar, full of 
scenic idioms, obvicus at once, except where de- 
signed to pass for poetry, when it becomes un- 
intelligible as need be. Why should the lan- 
guage of the picturesque drama be less of a 
beautiful cheat than the scenes, dresses, and 
decorations? What would a stage-king gain by 
a golden crown instead of a gilt one, or a scene 
by being transplanted instead of painted? We 
never heard a sentence from Shakspeare listened 
to with so rapt a silence, or responded to with 
such a general purr of satisfaction, as the follow- 
ing passage: Richelieu says of Louis's love to 
Julie— 

And shall it creep around my blossoming tree 

Where innocent thoughts, like happy birds, make music 

That spirits in heaven might hear? 

How thoughts ave to make music, like birds, 
which spirits in heaven or anywhere else shall 
hear, puzzles all but playhouse comprehension : 
—thoughts may be said to make the Harmonic 
Law of the Planets,—viz. ‘ periodical times are 
in a sesquialterate proportion of the mean dis- 
tances” —but this is, we suspect, a peal of chro- 
matics few of the young-eyed cherubim would 
adopt for a chime. Again, Orleans says of 
Richelieu — 

There’s not a sunbeam creeping o’er the floors, 

But seems a glance from that malignant eye. 

This image is altogether false: sunbeams are 
gladdening, glorious, benignant, and afford no 
_ parallel for baleful glances, nor should 

likened to them—except to dazzle a modern 
audience, At page 75 we are told of a “ silver 
laugh,” and at page 76 of “ melodious science,” 
a second allusion, perhaps, to the law of gravita- 
tion abovesaid. Our author must indulge strange 
notions about the power of melody, for he ap- 
plies it to the oddest subjects—‘ melodious step” 
— melodious gratitude”! All these may con- 
tain true and admirable images, but do not give 
them out with the brief bright flash that cuts its 
way at once through the darkness. To be plain, 
their author seems to want that intuitive logic 
which characterizes the poetical mind, whereby 
novel and beautiful relations between dissimilar 
and distant ideas are caught at once, and made 
converge in the focus of a few lustrous words 





till the reader's eye or brain itself becomes illu- 
minated. Casual slips like the above were alto- 
gether beneath notice; but we suspect they are 
meant for choice specimens ; at least, occurring 
so often, they lose the name of accidents, and 
the real slips appear to be those few into pro- 
priety of imagination. However, yet again we 
say, pure poetic beauty is beside the purpose of 
Picturesque Drama, easily spared or absolutely 
superfluous: this appears from the fact that the 
best written parts of ‘Richelieu’ are omitted in 
the representation. Let us give one without 
comment, our object here not being poetical cri- 
ticism :— RICHELIEU (reading). 
**In silence, and at night, the Conscience feels 
That life should soar to nobler ends than Power.” 
So sayest thou, sage and sober moralist! 
But wert thou tried ?—Sublime Philosophy, 
Thou art the Patriarch’s ladder, reaching heaven, 
And bright with beck’ning angels—but, alas! 
We see thee, like the Patriarch, but in dreams, 
By the first step—dull-slumbering on the earth. 
I am not happy!—with the Titan’s lust 
I woo'd a goddess, and I clasp a cloud. 
When I am dust, my name shall, like a star, 
Shine through wan space, a glory—and a prophet 
Whereby pale seers shall from their aéry towers 
Con all the ominous signs, benign or evil, 
That make the potent astrologue of kings. 
But shall the Future judge me by the ends 
That I have wrought—or by the dubious means 
Through which the stream of my renown hath run 
Into the many-voiced unfathomed Time? 
Foul in its bed lie weeds—and heaps of slime, 
And with its waves—when sparkling in the sun, 
Oft times the secret rivulets that swell 
Its might of waters—blend the hues of blood. 
Yet are my sins not those of CIRCUMSTANCE, 
That all-pervading atmosphere, wherein 
Our spirits, like the unsteady lizard, take 
The tints that colour, and the food that nurtures? 
O! ye, whose hour-glass shifts its tranquil sands 
In the unvex’d silence of a student’s cell; 
Ye, whose untempted hearts have never toss’d 
Upon the dark and stormy tides where life 
Gives battle to the elements,—and man 
Wrestles with man for some slight plank, whose weight 
Will bear but one—while round the desperate wretch 
The hungry billows roar—and the fierce Fate, 
Like some huge monster, dim-seen, through the surf, 
Waits him who drops;—ye safe and formal men, 
Who write the deeds, and with unfeverish hand 
Weigh in nice scales the motives of the Great, 
Ye cannot know what ye have never tried! 
History preserves only the fleshless bones 
Of what we are—and by the mocking scull 
The would-be wise pretend to guess the features! 
Without the roundness and the glow of life 
How hideous is the skeleton! Without 
The colourings and humanities that clothe 
Our errors, the anatomists of schools 
Can make our memory hideous! 

Thave wrought 
Great uses out of evil tools—and they 
In the time to come may bask beneath the light 
Which I have stolen from the angry gods, 
And warn their sons against the glorious theft, 
Forgetful of the darkness which it broke. 
I have shed blood—but I have had no foes 
Save those the State had—if my wrath was deadly, 
‘Tis that I felt my country in my veins, 
And smote her sons as Brutus smote his own. 
And yet I am not happy—blanch’d and sear‘d 
Before my time—breathing an air of hate, 
And seeing daggers in the eyes of men, 
And wasting powers that shake the thrones of earth 
In contest with the insects—bearding kings 
And braved by lackies—murder at my bed; 
And lone amidst the multitudinous web, 
With the dread Three—that are the Fates who hold 
The woof and shears—the Monk, the Spy, the Headsman. 
And this is power! Alas! I am not happy. 

(After a pause.) 

And yet the Nile is fretted by the weeds 
Its rising roots not up; but never yet 
Did one least barfier by a ripple vex 
My onward tide, unswept in sport away. 
Am I so ruthless then that I do hate 
Them who hate me? Tush, tush! I do not hate; 
Nay, I forgive. The Statesman writes the doom, 
But the Priest sends the blessing. I forgive them, 
But I destroy; forgiveness is mine own, 
Destruction is the State’s! For private life, 
Scripture the guide—for public, Machiavel. 
Would Fortune serve me if the Heaven were wroth? 
For chance makes half my greatness. I was born 
Beneath the aspect of a bright-eyed star, 
And my triumphant adamant of soul 
Is but the fix’d persuasion of success 
Ah !—here !—that spasm !—again !—How Life and Death 
Do wrestle for me momently!—And yet 
The King looks pale. I shall outlive the King! 
And then, thou insolent Austrian—who didst gibe 
At the ungainly, gaunt, and daring lover, 
Sleeking thy looks to silken Buckingham,— 
Thou shalt—no matter !—I have outlived love. 
O! beautiful—all golden—gentle Youth! 
Making thy palace in the careless front 
And hopeful eye of man—ere yet the soul 





Hath lost the memories which (so Plato dream’d) 
Breath’d glory from the earlier star it dwelt in— 
O! for one gale from thine exulting morning, 
Stirring amidst the roses, where of old 
Love shook the dew-drops from his glancing hair! 
Could I recal the past—or had not set 
The prodigal treasures of the bankrupt soul 
In one slight bark upon the shoreless sea; 
The yoked steer, after his day of toil, 
Forgets the goad and rests—to me alike 
Or day or night—Ambition has no rest! 
Shall I resign—who can resign himself? 
For custom is ourself ;—as drink and food 
Become our bone and flesh—the aliments 
Nurturing our nobler part, the mind—thoughts, dreams 
Passions, and aims, in the revolving.cycle 
Of the great alchemy—at length are made 
Our mind itself; and yet the sweets of leisure— 
An honour’d home—far from these base intrigues— 
An eyrie on the heaven-kissed heights of wisdom— 
(Taking up the book.) 
Speak to me, moralist!—I'll heed thy counsel. 
Were it not best 
(Enter Frangois hastily, and in part disquised,) 
RICHELIEU (flinginy away the book}, 
Philosophy, thou liest! 
Quick—the despatch !—Power—Empire! Boy—the packet! 

On the whole, we regard ‘ Richelieu’ as ful 
filling, to a very great extent, our prediction put 
forth last year in noticing ‘The Lady of Lyons 
that if Sir Lytton (then Mr.) Bulwer dedicated 
his talents to similar melo-dramatic works, he 
would enhance their repute, and much exalt 
their nature. What further improvements are 
requisite towards perfecting the Picturesque 
Drama, towards infusing such mental virtue as 
shall make this branch of literature produce no 
longer apples of Jordan, but really | pre fruit, 
is a problem we leave to be solved by him and 
his competitors for the scenic crown. 

The three ‘‘ Odes” annexed to the play de- 
serve a word: they are energetic and eloquent, 
splendid outflows of phrase, with some fine 
thoughts, and many that would be so, aid not 
inspiration fail just where most requisite. There 
is always that canker in their brightest, most 
consummate flowers—want of truthfulness, aris- 
ing from defective poetical logic. Falsity so 
be detected through the gorgeous veil of wo 
which envelopes almost every image. Our au- 
thor has a fondness for French mots—he prints 
this like an oracle, an abstract immutable verity : 

THE FUTURE is the Haven of THE NOW! 
Let us ask, is not the future sometimes the 
whirlpool of the now, as well as the haven—a 
gulf to be dreaded as well as a cove to be de- 
sired? Again, he pronounces— 
FORCE, the Cain of Nations. 

Is it never, even brute force, the saviour? and 
how is moral force more of a Cain than a Moses? 
—At page 138 we find “Slander” called the 
“echo of Repute”: which then must be bad 
repute, as an echo may diminish or augment the 
sound that causes it, but not alter its real cha- 
racter. Elsewhere “Genius” is defined, “ but 
Hope to Action grown”—what a simple receipt 
for making geniuses! Ambitious shop-boys 
grown to Lord-Mayors are geniuses, by our au- 
thor’s showing !—We could cite numberless other 
figures as inflated and false: let us turn, how- 
ever, to a different point. Strong, if not deep 
feeling runs through these poems, seldom re- 
strained, at times altogether forsaken, by good 
taste. In a solemn pindaric on the “ Death of 
Nelson,” occurs this marvellous passage ;— 

His gaze on the ship, Lord Nelson cast, 

** Oho, my old friend,” quoth he, 

“Since again we have met we must all be glad 

To pay our respects to the Trinidad /"— 

We can safely compliment these verses as 
being but one step from the truest sublime—to 
say more is needless. We conclude impartially 
with some of an opposite character in the ode 
on ‘ Elizabeth’:— 

Call back the gorgeous past! 

Lo, England white-robed for a holyday 
While, choral to the clarion’s kingly blast, 

Peals shout on shout along the Virgin's way, 

As thro’ the swarming streets roll on the long array. 
Mary is dead!—Look from your fire-worn homes, 
Exulting Martyrs!—on the mount shall rest 

Truth’s ark at last! the avenging Lutheran comes 
And clasps THE Book ye died for to her breast! 
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With her, the flower of all the Land, 
The high born gallants ride, 
And, ever nearest of the band, 
With watchful eye and ready hand, 
Young Dudley’s form of pride! 
Ah, ev'n in that exulting hour, 
Love half allures the soul from Power,— 
And blushes, half suppress’d, betray 
The woman's hope and fear; 
Like blooms which in the early May 
Bud forth beneath a timorous ray, 
And mark the mellowing year. 
While steals the sweetest of all worship, paid 
Less to the Monarch than the Maid, 
Melodious on the ear! 





Memoirs of Aaron Burr: with Miscellaneous 
Selections from his Correspondence. By M. 
L. Davis. New York, Harper & Brothers; 
London, Wiley & Putnam. 

The Private Journal of Aaron Burr, during his 
Residence of Four Years in Europe. Edited 
by M. L. Davis. Same publishers. 

One of these works, the Private Journal, is among 

the latest importations from America; but the 

other was published some eighteen months since, 
and has created, we observe, a considerable sen- 
sation in the U.S., particularly among the poli- 
ticians, a class for which both works possess a good 
deal of interest. Burr was eminently one of the 
class himself. Next, perhaps, to his great rivals, 
Jefferson and Hamilton, of whose character and 
career also these volumes are full of illustrations, 
no American ever caused more excitement among 
the various parties which have divided therepublic 
than Aaron Burr. Two or three events in his his- 
tory will never perhaps cease to be discussed in that 
country ; we mean especially his duel with Hamil- 
ton, (fatal to the life of the latter, and not less so 
to Burr’s own reputation,) and the memorable 

share he took in the Presidential election of 1800, 

one of the most exciting and remarkable of the 

“wey phenomena which have occurred in the 
nited States. A few reminiscences relating to 

each of these curious topics, may not be amiss, 

now that we have received so abundant and 
authentic a mass of new illustrations. 

Burr, it should be premised, having lived 
more than thirty years after the duel in an ob- 
scurity and an odium as miserable as his pre- 
ceding career had been brilliant, died at New 
York in the autumn of 1836, at the age of eighty 
years. Mr. Davis being himself, we believe, 
not unknown as a political writer in America, 
and for a long time intimate with Burr, was by 
him urged on to undertake this publication, 
which he appears to have performed unreservedly 
and in good faith. His obvious impartiality at 
least is creditable to him. He not only makes 
no attempt to shield Burr from whatever repre- 
hension he deserved, but in some instances has 
boldly come out, like a true-spirited historian, 
with disclosures which he might have withheld, 
and even with strong comments on them. ‘This 
increases our confidence in those expositions 
which are in Burr's favour. 

The curious affair in which Burr first acquired 
his equivocal notoriety, may be soon understood, 
and is worthy of attention, for the light it throws 
on American politics. The election of 1800 
was anticipated, for special reasons, with an 
extraordinary excitement. The whole country 
was distracted with it. The rival candidates for 
the Presidency were, John Adams, (the suc- 
cessor of Washington,) then serving in his first 
term of four years, and Jefferson; the former 
being the candidate of what was called the 
Federal party, and the latter of the Anti-Federal, 
or Democratic,—combinations then, at length, 
distinctly developed, and drawn up against each 
other throughout the country in battle array. 
These parties were also sometimes called English 
and French, seeking to throw odium on each 
other, by reference respectively to the then ex- 
citing condition and policy of the two most con- 
spicuous nations of Europe. 


Burr, at this juncture, was resident at New 
York. He had been, since the war, a lawyer, 
in full practice and high reputation ; the rival, at 
the bar, of Hamilton, then of the same place ; 
these two standing, by a long interval, and ac- 
cording to universal acknowledgment, at the 
head of their profession in the United States. 
In politics, also, they gradually assumed a like 
attitude, as parties became distinct ; Burr attach- 
ing himself to Jefferson's party, and Hamilton 
(who had been Washington’s aide-de-camp in 
the war, and one of his chief secretaries after it,) 
to that of Adams. Both had become distin- 
guished politicians, leaders of their several par- 
ties. The public character of both was unim- 
peached. Burr, in 1789, had been appointed 
Attorney General of the State of New York, on 
the election of a governor whom he had opposed, 
and had accepted the appointment ;—a fact ho- 
nourable to all parties. Three years after, he 
was chosen senator, and then appointed a Judge 
of the Supreme Court, which appointment, how- 
ever, he declined. 

Thus matters stood, as the great election in 
question drew nigh. Parties meanwhile were 
not only highly excited, but balanced with an 
equality so remarkable, as to enhance the interest 
in the issue. In fact, it was calculated on both 
sides that the state of New York would have the 
deciding power in her hands: there would be 
no election by the people; the choice would 
come into the House, to be determined there by 
the States. Again, the State of New York would 
be decided in its political character by the dele- 
gation sent to the local State legislature from the 
city of New York; which, in fact, proved true, 
—so that that city may be said to have decided 
the general election. In other words, Burr de- 
cided it, for he devoted himself to the local elec- 
tion with extraordinary zeal and complete success. 
Hamilton and his party were defeated. The 
city chose twelve democrats. The State legis- 
lature was thus made democratic by a small 
balance, and chose presidential electors of their 
own party. The whole number of votes given 
for president by the electors of the States, was 
138; of these Jefferson and Burr himself 
had 73,—as democratic candidates for the two 
highest offices; Adams and Pinkney having 65 
each. Jefferson and Burr being equal, and 
neither having been formally designated as can- 
didate for President and Vice President, an 
election now commenced in the House. The 
balloting continued no less than nine days. The 
agreement of nine States was necessary to con- 
stitute a majority, there being sixteen in all. 
In thirty-five ballots Jefferson had eight, and 
Burr six, (the Federals mostly voting for Burr,) 
and two of the States were divided. On the 
thirty-sixth trial, the choice was determined 
by Maryland and Virginia giving their vote, in- 
stead of remaining equally divided, and Jefferson 
was President, Burr Vice-President. 

Thus near did he come to the first and highest 
office,—thus near, as it were, by a mere emer- 
gency, an accident, for he had never considered 
himself a candidate for it, till the election came 
on in the House. A little more, and he would 
have been triumphant: as it was, he was com- 
pletely ruined. Never was there so signal an 
instance of a political leader thrown down in one 
moment from being almost the head of a great 
party, to being trampled under foot by the same 
men. Burr never rose afterwards; he was never 
a candidate set up by any party for any office, 
after leaving the Vice-Presidency, which he did 
in disgrace. The secret of this reverse has never 
been fully explained. Mr. Davis endeavours to 
show that Jefferson and his friends, who were 
very powerful, were (honestly perhaps) jealous 
of Burr, and conspired to effect his political 





of scandal, he says, was circulated against his 
political character: and the papers were filled 
with charges of treachery to his party, and deser- 
tion of his eee ae 

The whole proceeding furnishes a lesson wor- 
thy of serious consideration, especially to the 
American people. Our author diminishes the 
strangeness of the result a little, by his develope- 
ment of the personal character of Burr, which 
seems always to have been misapprehended ; 
wrapt in a sort of mystery; a mystery, in a great 
degree, of his own creation. This was one of his 
singularities. He disdained even to defend him- 
self from the attacks in question. He would not 
so much as contradict the worst of the charges. 
This aggravated his situation, His enemies took 
courage from it. His friends were frightened 
away from a man who allowed himself to be so 
libelled. Some inferred his guilt from his silence. 
Thus matters went on, till the press, so powerful 
in such a country—a party press—the press of 
his own party, be it remembered, in addition to 
that which had always been, always continued 
his political opponent—succeeded at length in 
covering him with disgrace and contempt. Only 
a small coterie of ardent admirers remained by 
his side. ‘These he was never without. 

Thus affairs stood with him up to 1804. If 
by that time the obloquy had begun to subside 
in some small degree, an event now occurred 
which again turned the tide against Burr, and 
raised it to a pitch of irresistible fury. This 
was the duel with Hamilton. Mr. Davis gives 
us all the disagreeable details of this affair. We 
shall not repeat them. Suffice it to say, that the 
provocation again arose in a violent contest for 
State elections, wherein both parties were deeply 
engaged, and pitted against each other as usual. 
Burr, perhaps, had now grown more than 
usually sensitive—rather desperately so. It ap- 
pears to us that he followed up Hamilton too in- 
veterately for an explanation or apology, which 
the latter, as aman of honour, could not give :—at 
all events, so the public determined. ‘The melan- 
choly result meal Burr’s ruin. Hamilton's 
own party idolized him. Of course, Burr became 
hateful to them. The democrats, on the other 
hand, wished to shake off the overwhelming 
odium of the event; and they were not sorry 
to break off their connexion with the man. Burr, 
as usual, said nothing; he maintained a proud 
Indian silence, never moving a muscle. Even 
in private, it would appear from the volumes 
before us, he was hardly more communicative 
than in public. The little he does say shows 
feeling enough. Nobody that knew him ever 
charged him with the want of it; but he would 
not defend himself; he asked no favours. Burr 
was now a sort of refugee in Philadelphia. Soon 
afterwards he made a long tour in the southern 
States; nor did he ever afterwards show himself 
much in public. Still his misfortunes were not 
ended. In 1806 he made a tour in the west; 
and Mr. Davis shows clearly the objects of it. 
He had a Jand-speculation in view, and a poli- 
tical one. The latter was construed by his per- 
secutors into treason. He was charged with 
getting up a military expedition into the Ame- 
rican possessions of Spain, and thus exciting to 
awar. To a certain extent this was true. Burr, 
apprehending such a war to be near, as every 
body else did, wished to be ready to take ad- 
vantage of it in some movement which should 
help the provinces in question (chiefly Mexico) 
to become independent of the mother country. 
It was, at the worst, not half so suspicious a 
movement as the part openly taken by many 
Americans in the late Texian revolution, and 
tolerated by the government; or in the Ca- 
nada affair, censured by the government. At 
all events, there was no treason in it. Barr, 
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to trial at Richmond ;—one of the most remark- 
able judicial proceedings which have occurred in 
the United States. He defended himself with 
consummate ability, and, in spite of all his 
enemies, with complete success,—the presiding 
judge being Chief Justice Marshall, a distin- 
guished member of the Federal party. 

The position of Burr, though now again at 
liberty, was not improved: in some respects it 
was worse than before. Such is the force of 
prejudice, such the effect even of an accusation, 
that Burr was an odious character. Everybody 
shunned him: he was obliged to retire from his 

rofession: he could not safely reside at New 
_ annette in the United States. He left the 
country, in fact, and was in Europe four years 
before he ventured to return. He then resum- 
ed his practice with some success, though he 
finally died in obscurity and poverty. Such was 
the career of one of the most gifted men America 
has produced,—a man, too, of many fine qua- 
lities, having great faults, but still greater virtues 
—a victim to party spirit and his own eccentric 
perversity of disposition. Having drawn this 
outline of his history, we shall borrow a few pas- 
sages from the work before us, of a more agree- 
able character,—such, at the same time, as may 
help to throw light on the preceding details. 

Burr’s family was what may be called, in re- 
ference to the United States, rather “aristocratic,” 
such grades being necessarily relative. His 
grandfather was a German of noble parentage. 
His father, a clergyman, was the first President 
of Princeton College, New Jersey. This gentle- 
man, who was famous in his days, married the 
daughter of Jonathan Edwards, who himself 
afterwards became the second President of the 
same institution: thus he came fairly by his 
talents. His only sister was married to Judge 
Reeve, of Connecticut. His only daughter be- 
came the wife of Governor Allston, of South 
Carolina. 

He was asevere student, in college and out of 
it, reading sometimes sixteen, and even eighteen, 
hours a day. During this périod occurs the 
following remark, which throws light on what 
we have said of his habitual “ secretiveness.” 
This brought him into no small trouble, though 
apparently a mere whim :— 

* In 1806-7 great excitement was produced in con- 
sequence of Colonel Burr writing in cipher to General 
Wilkinson. In this particular he seems to have had 
peculiar notions. However innocent his correspon- 
dence, he was,apparently, desirous at all times of cast- 
ing around it a veil of mystery. The same trait was 
conspicuous in his political movements and inter- 
course. This has been one of the weak points in 
Colonel Burr’s character. He was considered a mys- 
terious man; and what was not understood by the 
vulgar, was pronounced selfish or ambitious intrigue. 
Even his best friends were often dissatisfied with him 
on this account. Acting upon this principle of mys- 
tery at every period of his life, he has corresponded 
with one or more individuals in cipher. While yet 
a student in college, the letters between his sister 
and himself are frequently written in cipher.” 

Here is a scrap of a letter, which lets us into 
one of Burr’s chief failings, his vanity :— 

“What would you say if I should tell you that 
had absolutely professed love for me? Now 
I can see you with both hands up—eyes and mouth 
wide open; but don’t be over scrupulous. Trust me, 
I tell you the whole truth. I cannot at present give 
you any further particulars about the matter, than 
that I felt foolish enough, and gave as cautious a 
turn to it as I could, for which I am destined to 
suffer her future hostility.” 

Such passages are frequent. Mr. Davis, we 
are glad to see, makes uo attempt to defend Burr 
on this point, but states that he has destroyed 
an immense quantity of affectionate epistles ad- 
dressed to his hero by ladies,—some of them not 
unknown, but whose names he honourably sup- 
presses. It seems that Burr prided himself on 
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his powers of fascination, which, indeed, were 
extraordinary ; and it is not a little remarkable, 
that such powers, and such a disposition to exert 
them, should have existed together with so much 
perversity as he manifested in his intercourse 
with men. He seems to have been always quar- 
relling with somebody. In 1775, when the war 
broke out, he quarrelled with all his friends 
about joining the army. This he insisted on. 
He went to head-quarters at Cambridge, and 
there fell sick. The following illustrates his 
singular headstrong energy and decision :— 


“One day he heard Ogden and some young men 
of the army conversing, in an apartment adjoining 
that in which he was lying, on the subject of an ex- 
pedition. He called Ogden to his bedside, and in- 
quired what was the nature of the expedition of which 
they were speaking. Ogden informed him that Col. 
Arnold, with a detachment of ten or twelve hundred 
men, was about to proceed through the wilderness 
for the purpose of attacking Quebec. Burr instantly 
raised himself up in the bed, and declared that he 
would accompany them ; and so pertinacious was he 
on this point, that he immediately, although much 
enfeebled, commenced dressing himself. . Ogden ex- 
postulated, and spoke of hisdebilitated state—referred 
to the hardships and privations that he must neces- 
sarily endure on such a march, &c. But all was 
unavailing. Young Burr was determined, and was 
immoveable. He forthwith selected four or five hale, 
hearty fellows, to whom he proposed that they should 
form a mess, and unite their destiny on the expedi- 
tion through the wilderness. ‘To this arrangement 
they cheerfully acceded. His friend Ogden, and 
others of his acquaintance, were conveyed in carriages 
from Cambridge to Newburyport, distant about 
sixty miles; but Burr, with his new associates in 
arms, on the 14th September, 1775, shouldered their 
muskets, took their knapsacks upon their backs, and 
marched to the place of embarcation.” 

The next passage is in a like vein, but it 
shows good fecling also :— 

“ A day or two after Burr's arrival at Newbury- 
port, he was called upon by a messenger from his 
guardian, Timothy Edwards, with instructions to 
bring the young fugitive back. A letter from his 
uncle (‘T. Edwards) was delivered to him at the same 
time. Having read the letter, and heard the mes- 
senger’s communication, he coolly addressed him, 
and asked, * How do you expect to take me back, if 
I should refuse to go? If you were to make any 
forcible attempt upon me, I would have you hung 
up in ten minutes.’ After a short pause the mes- 
senger presented a second letter from his guardian, 
.and with it a small remittance in gold. It was 
couched in the most affectionate and tender language, 
importuning him to return; and depicting, in the 
darkest colours, the sufferings he must endure if he 
survived the attempt to reach Quebec. It affected 
young Burr very sensibly, insomuch that he shed 
tears. But his destiny was fixed. He wrote, however, 
a respectful letter to his uncle, explanatory of his 
reasons for accompanying the army, and expressive 
of his gratitude for the kindness he had experienced.” 

In this famous expedition Burr underwent all 
manner of hardships. ‘Towards the end of the 
march, Arnold sent him forward to General 
Montgomery, on a very delicate mission, which 
he performed (in the disguise of a Catholic priest, ) 
withsingularability. After the General’s death— 
before Quebec—we have another specimen of his 
spirit. Arnold wanted to send in a flag to General 
Carleton, to demand a surrender. He told Burr 
of his plan; the latter, now a Captain, required 
“that he should be made acquainted with its contents. 
Arnold objected ; whereupon Burr remarked that, 
if the general wished it, he would resign; but that 
he could not consent to be the bearer of the commu- 
nication without possessing a knowledge of its cha- 
racter. At length, it was exhibited to him. It was 
demanding a surrender of thé fortress, but in terms 
that Captain Burr considered unbecoming an Ame- 
rican officer, and he so stated to the general ; add- 
ing, that the bearer of such a message, if he were 
permitted to deliver it, would be treated by the 





British with contumely and contempt; and there- 


| fore declined the mission. Another officer wag %, 
lected, and met the fate Burr anticipated,” 

Burr's military reputation was already high, 
and he was soon known to Washington, and be. 
came one of his aides-de-camp. ‘This Situation, 
however, did not suit him. He left it; and we 
find him soon after a major, and then a lieut. 
colonel, under General Putnam’s command. Jy 
this station he rendered essential services. These 
Washington appreciated as they deserved, as the 
memoir itself shows: but he thought better of 
Burr in his military than in his political capacity, 
This appears from the fact, that he declined no. 
minating him minister to the French Republic, 
in 1794, when Gouverneur Morris was recalled, 
at the request of the French Provisory Council, 
Burr was now in high favour with his party,— 
at least, highly respected ;—not much beloved, 
we suspect, at anytime. They sent a committee 
to the President to move in his favour; and 
Madison and Monroe, both subsequently Pre. 
sidents, were on the committee. ‘The scene is 
characteristic :— 

“ Washington paused for a few moments, and then 
remarked, that he had made it a rule of life never 
to recommend or nominate any person for a high 
and responsible situation in whose integrity he had 
not confidence ; that, wanting confidence in Colonel 
Burr, he could not nominate him ; but that it would 
give him great pleasure to meet their wishes if they 
would designate an individual in whom he could 
confide. The committee returned and reported the 
result of their conference. The senators adhered 
unanimously to their first nomination, and the same 
delegates waited upon the president and reiterated 
the adherence of their friends to Colonel Burr, 
Whereupon General Washington, with some warmth, 
remarked that his decision was irrevocable ; but im- 
mediately added, ‘1 will nominate you, Mr. Madison, 
or you; Mr. Monroe.’ The former replied that he 
had long since made up his mind never to Ieave his 
country, and respectfully declined the offer. They 
retired, and reported the result of their second in. 
terview. The democratic gentlemen were not less 
inflexible, and instructed their delegates to say to 
the president that they would make no other recom- 
mendation. On the third visit they were received 
by Mr. Randolph, secretary of state, to whom they 
made the communication, but who considered it in- 
decorous, knowing the president’s feelings, to repeat 
the message.” 

In the end, Monroe was selected. But, to 
return to the war. Here is another specimen of 
tactics, more spirited than proper, we should 
say. Washington’s army evacuated New York 
in September, 1776. The retreat was rather 
confused. By some unaccountable mistake, one 
“brigade was left in New York, and conducted 
by General Knox to asmall fort then in the suburbs, 
and known as Bunker’s Hill. Major Burr having 
been despatched, at his own request, with a few 
dragoons, by General Putnam, to pick up the strag- 
glers, discovered the error which had been committed, 
and galloping up to the fort, inquired who com- 
manded. General Knox presented himself. Major 
Burr desired him to retreat immediately, or the 
whole brigade would be cut off and sacrificed. Gene 
ral Knox replied, that a retreat, thus in the face of 
the enemy, was impracticable, and that he intended 
to defend the fort. Burr remarked that it was not 
bomb-proof; that it was destitute of water; and that 
he could take it with a single howitzer; and then, 
addressing himself to the men, said, that if they re- 
mained there, one half would be killed or wounded, 
and the other half hung, like dogs, before night ; but, 
if they would place themselves under his command, 
he would conduct them in safety to Harlem. Burr's 
character for intrepidity and military skill was already 
so well established, that they determined to follow him. 
In the retreat they had some skirmishing, but met 
with very little loss in effecting their union with the 
main body of the army.” 

We do not hear that Burr sufferedin any way 
for this bold flourish; he seems indeed to have 
established a character for eccentricity as well 





as ability, which saved him from many hard 
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blows, though it, no doubt, got him others. As 
a disciplinarian, after all, he was uncommonly 
severe with those under his command—so much 
go as to excite occasional discontent among 
irregular ee At one time, in winter quar- 
ters, near Valley Forge,— 

“ He was notified of the contemplated mutiny in 
which he would probably fall a victim. He ordered 
the detachment to be formed that night (it being a 
cold, bright moonlight), and secretly directed that 
all their cartridges should be drawn, so that there 
should not be a loaded musket on the ground. He 
provided himself with a good and well-sharpened 
sabre. He knew all the principal mutineers. He 
marched along the line, eyeing the men closely. 
When he came opposite to one of the most daring 
of the ringleaders, the soldier advanced a step, and 
levelled his musket’ at Colonel Burr, calling out,— 
‘Now is your time, my boys.’ Burr, being well 

pared and in readiness, anticipating an assault, 
with a celerity for which he was remarkable, smote 
thearm of the mutineer above the elbow, and nearly 
severed it from his body, ordering him, at the same 
time, to take and keep his place in the line. In a 
few minutes the men were dismissed, and the arm of 
the mutineer was next day amputated. No more 
was heard of the mutiny ; nor were there afterwards, 
during Colonel Burr’s command, any false alarms, 
This soldier belonged to Wayne's brigade ; and some 
of the officers talked of having Colonel Burr arrested, 
and tried by a court martial, for the act; but the 
threat was never carried into execution.” 


At this time he was only twenty-one years old, 
andverysmallfor hisage. Itwasa year after when 
he “ repaired to West Point and joined his regi- 
ment, notwithstanding the shattered state of his 
constitution. He was unwilling to absent himself 
from the service, and at the same time receive pay. 
Colonel Burr was now in his twenty-third year, and 
yet so youthful was his appearance, that strangers, 
on a first introduction, viewed him as a mere boy. 
As evidence of the fact, he has often related, with 
great good humour, this anecdote. Whilehe was 
commanding at West Point, a countryman had some 
business to transact with him. He requested admit- 
tance to Colonel Burr. The orderly servant con- 
ducted him into head-quariers, ‘Sir,’ said the coun- 
tryman, ‘I wish to see Colonel Burr, as I have some- 
thing to say to him..—‘ You may proceed. I am 
Colonel Burr.’—‘I suppose,’ rejoined the honest 
farmer, * you are Colonel Burr’s son.’ The sentinel 
at the door heard and repeated the conversation, and 
Burr was often afterwards designated as Colonel 
Burr’s son.” 

In 1779 we have another touch of his spirit : 

“Colonel Burr, then in feeble health, visited his 
friends in Connecticut. He was at New-Haven 
when, on the 5th of July, the British landed, with 
2,600 men, in two divisions; one under Governor 
Tryon, at East Haven, and the other under Garth, 
at West Haven. At East Haven, where Tryon 
commanded, great excesses were committed, and the 
town set on fire. Colonel Burr was at this moment 
confined to his bed; but, on hearing that the enemy 
were advancing, rose and proceeded to a part of the 
town where a number of persons had collected. He 
volunteered to take command of the militia, and 
made an unsuccessful attempt to rally them. At 
this moment he was informed that the students had 
organized themselves, and were drawn up in the 
college-yard. He immediately galloped to theground, 
and addressed them ; appealing, in a few words, to 
their patriotism and love of country ; imploring them 
to set the example, and march out in the defence of 
those rights which would, at a future day, become 
their inheritance. All he asked was, that they would 
receive and follow him as their leader. The military 
character of Colonel Burr was known to the students. 
They confided in his intrepidity, experience, and 
judgment. In their ranks there was no faltering. 
They promptly obeyed the summons, and volunteer- 
ed. Some skirmishing soon ensued, and portions of 
the militia united with them. The British, ignorant 
of the force that might be presented, retired; but 
shortly returned, with several pieces of artillery, when 
a cannonading commenced, and the boys retreated 


British entered the town after being much galled and 
harassed.’ ” 


About this time we have something like a new 
disclosure concerning the treason of Arnold, of 
which so much has Be said. It would seem, 
from certain communications which Mrs. Arnold 
made to Mrs. Prevost, whom Burr afterwards 
married, that she had quite as much to do with 
the treason as he had. She stated, in substance, 
that, owing to her disgust at the Americans— 

“Through great persuasion and unceasing perse- 
verance, she had ultimately brought the general into 
an arrangement to surrender West Point to the 
British. Mrs. Arnold was a gay, accomplished, art- 
ful and extravagant woman. There is no doubt, 
therefore, that, for the purpose of acquiring the means 
of gratifying an inordinate vanity, she contributed 
greatly to the utter ruin of her husband, and thus 
doomed to everlasting infamy and disgrace all the 
fame he had acquired as a gallant soldier at the sacri- 
fice of his blood.” 

Some plausible confirmations of this story 
appear in the memoir, to which we shall return 
if possible. 








History of Protestant Nonconformity in Eng- 
land. By T. Price,D.D. Vol. II. W. Ball. 
Tue charge of neglecting our ecclesiastical his- 
tory, so frequently brought against us by con- 
tinental writers, must soon, we think, cease to 
be applicable; for within the last few months we 
have had a dozen volumes on the subject brought 
under our notice, all creditable for research, and 
for the most part characterized by a tone of cha- 
ritable and temperate discussion. But one great 
difficulty in our religious history seems to have 
escaped the notice of most writers on the subject, 
—namely, the change in the popular mind be- 
tween the accession of Elizabeth and that of 
Charles I. When Elizabeth ascended the throne 
the -great body of the nation was essentially 
Romanist ; under Charles I. the popular feeling 
was sectarian and violently anti-papal. There is 
no evidence of a transition state between sen- 
timents apparently so contradictory as Popery 
and Nonconformity ; and hence some writers have 
come to the strange conclusion, that Richelieu 
dictated the Covenant, and that the Jesuits were 

the authors of dissent. 

It seems to us that the difference between 
these phases of popular feeling was more appa- 
rent than real. The Church of Rome had in- 
struments for working on the minds of the igno- 
rant and the uneducated far more powerful than 
any possessed by the Church of England: its 
shows, festivals, processions, and images, directly 
appealed to the senses; its class of preaching 
friars and mendicant monks brought religion to 
the homes and the breasts of the vulgar. The 
English Church was too purely intellectual for 
its age; it afforded no excitement to men of gross 
conceptions, no vent for the enthusiasm of un- 
regulated imagination; hence the prophets, as 
unlicensed teachers were at first called, occupied 
the ground from which the Romish machinery 
had been removed. The Puritans satisfied a want 
of our nature which the heads of the Church 
had failed to discover, or at least had neglected 
to supply; they were the inheritors of Romish 
influence, because they filled the aching void 
which Romish practice had created. Indepen- 
dent of all political causes, the Church of Eng- 
land, at the outset, failed to be popular, because 
it had no engines for working on the masses of 
the people. Laud perceived the evil, and, as a 
remedy, sought to bring back the Church of 
England to its ancient state. But Popery, from 
being a popular idol, had become the object of 

opular hatred. The violence of the Popes, who 
Ped excommunicated Elizabeth, the benedic- 
tions bestowed on the Spanish Armada, when 
Spaniards were regarded as the natural enemies 


struggle in the Netherlands, and the general 
belief, which the events of the age seemed to 
justify, that Popery and Civil Despotism were 
identical, may be mentioned among the causes 
of the change ; but the permanence of this revo~ 
lution was secured by the irregular forces of the 
sectarians, who had occupied the positions for- 
merly held by the Romish militia of monks and 
friars. 

These few words of explanation seemed neces- 
sary to introduce an examination of Dr. Price’s 
history of the struggle between Episcopacy and 
Nonconformity, because they help to explain 
how this contest became identified with the pro- 
gress of civil freedom; and they also account 
for the apparently strange fact, that the names 
of the families implicated in the affair of the 
holy maid of Kent, are also the names which we 
find attached to the celebrated Kentish petition 
for the abolition of episcopacy. 

Laud knew that preaching, or, as it was some- 
times called, prophesying, was the great source 
of strength to his adversaries; and hence he and 
his supporters discouraged it to the utmost of 
their power. This forms the chief point of Rud- 
yard’s speech against the bishops in 1641. 

“They have a mind to worry preaching ; for I 
never yet heard of any but diligent preachers that 
were visited with these and the like devices. They 
despise prophecy; and, as one said, ‘ They would 
fain be at something more like the mass that will 
not bite—a muzzled religion.’ They would evapo- 
rate and dispirit the power and vigour of religion, 
by drawing it out into some solemn, specious forma- 
lities—into obsolete antiquated ceremonies, new fur- 
bished up.” 

This complaint is reiterated by Lords Digb 
and Falkland; the latter nobleman, in the hen» | 
he made in defence of the episcopal order, ac- 
cused the bishops of irreligious policy with 
scarcely less force than was exhibited by the ad- 
vocates for its abolition. 

“ Mr. Speaker, we shall find them to have resem- 
bled the dog in the manger ; to have neither preached 
themselves, nor employed those that should, nor 
suffered those that would: to have brought in cate- 
chizing only to thrust out preaching; cried down 
lectures by the name of factions, either because other 
men’s industry in that duty appeared a reproof to 
their neglect of it, or with intention to have brought 
in darkness, that they may the easier sow their tares 
while it was night, and by that introduction of igno- 
rance, introduce the better that religion which ac- 
counts it the mother of devotion.” 

The religious portion of the history of the 
great civil war, is a series of efforts to construct 
a church for the people; and the error com- 
mitted by the leaders of the different parties was, 
that they would give the people themselves no 
voice in the matter. If “liberty of prophesy- 
ing” had been conceded by Laud, and an in- 
ferior order of clergy appointed to go among the 
people, episcopacy would not have been abo- 

ished ; if the Presbyterians had not insisted on 
establishing an iron rule not less severe than 
that of the High Commission Court and Star 
Chamber, their party would in all human pro- 
bability have prevailed. But the temper of the 
times was adverse to a system of compromise ; 
all parties were intolerant and exclusive. 

Dr. Price’s history, though written by an active 
partisan of Independency, is, on the whole, a 
fair and impartial work; we could have wished 
that he had paid less attention to civil affairs, 
and more minutely scrutinized the changes in 
popular opinion. It seems to us that the want 
which was felt by the English people, was first 
discovered by John Wesley, and that Methodism 
is the Protestant institution which supplies the 
vacuity left unfilled when the monastic orders 
were abolished. From the age of Elizabeth to 
the death of Cromwell, we find popular preach- 
ing the favourite object of the religious multi- 
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blishment appears to have been mainly owing to 
the opposition given to prophesying, and similar 
attempts to engage the feelings of the people. 
When the mind is uninstructed, men can only 
be influenced by their senses or their passions ; 
the Church of England unwisely neglected both, 
and made its appeal entirely to the reason, and 
hence a large mass of the population adhered to 
Romanism in Ireland, and was won over to sec- 
tarianism in this country. 

We shall not follow Dr. Price into an exami- 
nation of the merits or demerits of the voluntary 
system, but we think that he ought to have 
noticed the natural popularity such a system 
must enjoy. The mendicant friars in the church 
of Rome are greater favourites with the masses 
than the secular clergy, because the pride of the 
people is gratified by the consciousness that they 
are their dependents. A similar feeling is not 
without its influence in respect to dissenting 
ministers. It would lead to a long and not very 
interesting discussion to examine how far this is 
beneficial and ought to be encouraged, but we 
think that the element itself is too important to 
be omitted in any discussion of the question. 











MALTA AND MALTESE PUBLICATIONS. 
The Valetta Journal_—The Harlequin.— The 
Phosphorus.—Il Portafoglio. 
Views on the Improvement of the Maltese Lan- 
guage. By the Rev. C. F. Schlienz. 
Grammatica della Lingua Maltese. Di M. Vas- 
salli-Motte. 
Aforismi e Proverbii Maltesi. 
Description of Malta and Goxo. 
Badger. 


WE are indebted to a friend now on service in the 
Mediterranean, for a cargo of Maltese publications. 
Many circumstances have combined to awaken an 
interest respecting this little hide-bound spot ; among 
them may be mentioned, the Commission of In- 
quiry, and the consequent discussions in parliament ; 
the present residence there of her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager; and, above all, its having become the 
centre of Mediterranean steam communication, both 
French and English. 

The Maltese, it appears, are by no means inclined 
to remain inactive or silent under this awakened 
attention ; and the restrictions which forbade private 
printing having been removed, we have now before 
us a dozen or more of periodicals, whieh have sprung 
into existence within the last twelve months. Of the 
tone, temper, or literary merit of these, we cannot 
speak in terms of very high commendation ; but it is 
young days with the several editors. ‘The work of 
Mr. Schlienz, on the Maltese language, is important, 
and the grammar and other works of M. Vassalli will 
be interesting to the philologist ; for the derivation 
of the Maltese language is an old subject of contro- 
versy. The Guide Book also of Mr. Badger will 
be found a very useful little summary, by the tra- 
veller whom fortune or the steam-boats may chance 
to carry thither. 

Malta is naturally a barren rock. Circumstances 
however have often given to it unnatural importance. 
The last great event in its history was, the removal 
there of the Knights of St. John early in the six- 
teenth century, in whose possession it continued 
until 1798, when it was captured by the French. 
In 1800 it surrendered to the English, and was ac- 
knowledged as a possession of the British crown by 
the congress of Vienna. All the stimulants, however, 
which gave importance to Malta were extrinsic; and 
when these ceased, the redundant population, left 
without physical resources, without trade, manufac- 
tures, or capital, necessarily sunk down to the poverty 
and wretchedness so touchingly described by a for- 
mer Correspondent—( Atheneum, No.519). Poverty 
and ignorance work in a circle, and tend to perpe- 
tuate and increase the misery they suffer from. The 
ease with which mere animal life may be sustained 
in Malta, tends also to encourage early marriages ; 
and according to Mr. Badger’s report, this barren 
rock is more densely peopled than any, the most 
favoured country in Europe: the same extent of 
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surface, he observes, which in England supports 
152 souls, contains in Malta nearly eight times 
that number. This ease is shown in a saying 
common there, that a man may dine on fish, flesh, 
and fowl for a halfpenny: and this is not so extra- 
vagant as might be imagined. The difficulty is to 
get the halfpenny. The necessaries and even luxuries 
are so cheap, and money so scarce, that a shopkeeper 
will not refuse to serve some portion of cooked meat 
even for a single grain—that is, the sixth part of a 
halfpenny. What toil and exertion are often gone 
through to obtain that single grain, is known to 
every one who has ever chanced to put into the port 
of Valetta. There are boys, and we believe men, 
who gain a livelihood by diving for oysters and 
other shell fish, or articles which may have fallen or 
been thrown overboard from the ships. No sooner 
does a vessel arrive than a boat-load or two of 
these naked striplings come under the stern, and 
there they will remain through a summer's day, 
throwing up their arms and bobbing down their 
heads, to induce the looker-on to toss over a half- 
penny, accompanying their significant gestures with 
“ Heave for a dive, capitan, heave for a dive.” The 
moment the miserable coin is thrown into the 
water, a whole shoal of them instantly plunge head- 
long after it, and one or other never fails to make 
prize of it long before it reaches the bottom ; and 
eager struggles may often be seen at considerable 
depths under the water, as to who shall retain the 
spoil, This is a sort of sport and pastime at other 
places, but at Malta it is a trade. From a little luck 
in this way does many a Maltese boatman date the 
beginning of his fortune, and at this very time there 
is in Valetta harbour a well known man, who saved 
enough from these halfpenny dives to purchase 
a boat, and in remembrance of the circumstance he 
has christened her “ Heave for a dive,” which is 
blazoned forth in large letters upon her stern. 

From the work of Mr. Schlienz before mentioned, 
we infer, that the Maltese are descended from the 
Arabs, and their manners and customs tend to con- 
firm this opinion. In their wordy quarrels, which 
are common enough, they, like the Arabs, instead of 
abusing each other, vent the whole of their scurrility 
on the relations of their adversaries, beginning 
by cursing, with vehement voice and gesture, the 
fathers and mothers, and so on through the several 
branches of the family; should the quarrel con- 
tinue long enough, the most distant connexions come 
in for a share of abuse—yet during the whole tirade 
not a word personally opprobrious will be applied by 
the one to the other. Like the Arabs, also, when they 
do not relieve a mendicant, they seldom fail to give 
him a benediction—* God provide for thee,” being a 
common expression when unable or unwilling to be- 
stow anything more substantial. “The Maltese,” 
says D*Avalos, “are in general of an ordinary sta- 
ture, strong, robust, and of a brown complexion.” 
This complexion is indeed considered national, and 
when a fair child is born, the gossips wring their 
hands and say, “ the mother has been frightened by 
an Englishman.” 

“One may easily recognize in their character the 
influence of the climate, and that mobility of sen- 
sation, gesture and features which characterize many 
people in the equinoxial regions of Africa. They 
are full of fire, and endowed with a penetrating 
imagination; they possess very lively passions, and 
are tenacious in their opinions, in their love and 
their hate. The action of a hot climate, beneath an 
almost continually serene sky, renders their physical 
and moral character very expressive; they do not 
know how to conceal their real sentiments with the 
mask of conveniency ; insomuch that there can be 
nowhere found men less disguised, and whose charac- 
ter can be more easily guessed by their physiognomy.” 

Though Malta is naturally little better than a 
barren rock, yet industry has made it comparatively 
fertile. 

“On many of the hills and rising grounds the fields 
are enclosed with stone walls, built up so as to form 
terraces, in order to prevent the heavy rains of winter 
from washing away the soil, and preventing the cattle 
from entering them. These walls, which are formed 
of the broken stones from the quarries of the island, 
give the country a very monotonous appearance ; 
while their bright colour reflects back the rays of the 
sun in summer, and renders the heat much more 





powerful. The chief productions of the island ay 
corn and cotton. In some parts the land yields fort 
and even sixty to one of the former, while in others 
not more than from twelve to twenty-five. This 
fertility must be attributed as well to the industry of 
the Maltese farmers, as to the natural richness of the 
soil. Indeed, the industry of the country people jn 
cultivating their little island is surprising. The lang 
is never permitted to rest, but is laboured and sow, 
year after year without intermission. Wheat is sow, 
every alternate year with barley and clover about 
the month of November ; the harvest commences jn 
June. The barley is gathered about the month of 
May. After this crop, the fields are sown with cot. 
ton, melons, cummin, sesam, and other seeds, By 
this process, the land is not exhausted, and should it 
appear to be getting poor, instead of barley, peas, 
beans, Indian-corn and other leguminous plants are 
substituted. The cotton of Malta is of a very fine 
quality, and forms the chief article of export. It is 
of two kinds, distinguished by their colours, one being 
white, and the other of a dark nankeen colour. Thig 
plant is sown about the end of May, and gathered in 
the early part of September when the rains begin, 
In the year 1801, the value of raw cotton produced 
in these islands amounted to about half a million 
sterling. From various causes, however, especially 
the new discoveries of machinery for preparing this 
article, and the abundant supplies from Egypt, from 
whence it can be procured at a cheaper rate, the 
value of late years has diminished one half. The 
seed of this plant is used by the inhabitants for fat- 
tening their cattle, and I remarked that the same 
custom prevailed in the east, it being the chief food 
which the Arabs of Syria and Palestine give to their 
camels. A fine species of clover, called by Linnzus 
hedysarum coronarium, with a red flower, is very abun- 
dantly produced in this island during the rainy season, 
The appearance of the fields when this plant is in 
blossom is really delightful. It grows to the height 
of from four to five feet, and forms green forage for 
horses, mules, &c. in winter, and what remains is put 
up and dried to be used as hay in summer. The 
other provender given to cattle is barley and carobs; 
both which are raised in the island, but not in suffi- 
cient quantity for the consumption. The carob or 
locust abounds here, and is one of the few trees which 
are green all the year round. It is found scattered 
about the country, and grows in the most stony and 
rocky soil. Many of the poorer classes use this fruit 
as an article of food, and when baked in the oven 
possesses by no means a disagreeable flavour. It is 
quite common in the country for the traveller to be 
annoyed by children who hold out their hands beg. 
ging for Habba Harvob, a grain to buy locust with, 
Besides the above, Malta affords a great abundance 
of vegetables and fruits. In fact, it wouid be a sur- 
prising sight fora stranger to stand without the gates 
of Port des Bombes, before sun-rise during the fruit 
season, and see the numerous carts laden with rich 
supplies of the above articles waiting for admittance 
into the city. The market, at this time, is well 
stocked with strawberries, figs, pomegranates, grapes, 
apples, pears, peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums, 
melons, and prickly-pears, which are sold at very 
low prices, and upon which many of the poorer 
classes, who are unable to purchase other food, chiefly 
subsist. The oranges of Malta are justly prized for 
their excellent quality; and the great quantities 
which are exported to England and other countries 
shows the esteem in which they are held abroad. 
The season continues for upwards of five months, 
from November to April, during which time these 
beautiful trees are covered with abundance of fruit. 
The egg and blood oranges are considered the most 
superior. The latter has been produced, according 
to some, by ingrafting the common orange-bud on a 
pomegranate stock ; but this opinion is quite un- 
natural, and requires evidence to sustain it. The 
grapes also are excellent, but the island does not pro- 
duce more than sufficient for its own consumption. 
The first fig, which is called baitra ta San Juan, or 
St. John’s fig, because it is generally ripe about the 
anniversary of the feast of that apostle, is of a large 
size, much larger than I ever met with in any part 
of the East. About the latter end of July, three 
other kinds appear, of a smaller’size, but of a more 
delicious flavour: one-of these is white, and the other 
two are of a black or dark purple colour, called by 
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the natives farketsén and parsott. A little later, a 

second crop from the tree of the first large fig is ripe : 

put this is of an inferior quality, and not held in 

much esteem. A peculiar process in the treatment 

of this fruit is worthy of remark ; and the necessity 

of its adoption in some countries, to the exclusion of 
others, is a question which the curious may find it 
interesting to determine. When the figs are advanc- 
ing towards maturity, in order to prevent their falling 
off,and to hasten the ripening, a cluster of male figs 
js suspended upon the branches of the female tree, 
by means of a plant (Ammi majus) called on this 
account Dakra, which effectually secures them from 
the danger, and soon effects the desired end. The 
male tree is called by the natives dokkdra ; and as 
many small winged insects are generally found in 
the fruit upon opening, it is the firm belief of the 
country people that the tree generates them. I 
have heard several opinions advanced on the subject, 
but the most rational way of accounting for it, is that 
these small flies, which abound about all kinds of 
fruit trees, entering into the male fig, get clothed 
with the pollen with which the stamina on the inside 
are covered, and, carrying it with them into the 
female fig, produce that natural coalition which is 
necessary for the effectual generation of fruit. At- 
tempts were made during the government of Sir 
Fred. Cavendish Ponsonby to cultivate the cochineal 
in these islands ; but the attempt failed, as the cli- 
mate was not found to be favourable. More recently, 
also, much has been done in regard to the rearing of 
silk-worms, for which numerous trees were planted 
during the government of the late Marquis of Hast- 
ings; but, although the silk produced was of an ex- 
cellent quality, it was found that the trade would 
not turn to profit, as the worms did not thrive, and 
has therefore lately been abandoned. The land is 
supplied with water by the various wells and springs 
which are found on the island. Of the latter there 
are a great many, besides numerous cisterns in almost 
every field throughout the country. These, together 
with the light dews which fall during the spring and 
summer months, are sufficient to render the ground 
fertile and abundant, because the soil, being very 
shallow, is soon moistened through ; and as the rock 
below is of a soft porous nature, it retains what is 
over, and thus keeps the roots perpetually moist. 
Were this not the case, there would be no crops at 
all in summer, the heat of the sun being so exceed- 
ingly violent. 

“In regard to cattle, the greater part for the con- 
sumption of the island is brought over from the Bar- 
bary States. Oxen, especially, are imported from 
that quarter, and after being fed here for a short time 
yield very excellent beef. The mutton is less valued, 
as it is much poorer, on account of the little pasture 
there is for cattle in the country. The sheep, how- 
ever, are very prolific, often bringing forth four lambs, 
and scarcely ever less than two. The goats are of 
a superior quality, very large, and yielding abundance 
of milk. It is the custom for the milk-man to lead 
about his goats in the morning and evening through 
the streets, in order to serve any who may call for 
him; he then kneels down at the door, and milks 
the animal before the customer. The milk of the 
sheep is used particularly for making curd; and in 
Gozo, a very pleasant kind of fresh cheese, with which 
it supplies our island, is produced from the same. 

“The asses and mules of Malta and Gozo are very 
remarkable for their extraordinary size and the sym- 
metry of their shape. These animals form the chief 
vehicles for carrying hurdens and for draught, and 
not unfrequently are seen yoked with oxen engaged 
in treading out corn. The Maltese are in general 
Very careful of their beasts, and take care to supply 
them with a sufficiency of food. 

“The race of Maltese dogs, so much renowned in 
Europe, and called bichons by Buffon in his Natural 
History, is now nearly extinct. They are very small, 
with long glistening hair reaching down to the feet, a 
face covered with the same, and a turned-up nose. 
I acknowledge that I can see but very little beauty 
in these dwarfish creatures, and am led to think it is 
only their rarity which fixes their value at so high a 
Price ; they are sometimes sold for forty dollars. 

“ Fowls, turkies, ducks, geese, rabbits, and other 
domestic birds and animals are always found in the 
market, though by no means of a superior quality. 
Game is less plentiful, except in the months of Ser- 


tember and April, when there are generally a great 
many quails, which light upon the island in their 
flight, and are not unfrequently caught by the hand. 
Wild duck, snipe, fig-peckers, woodcocks, plovers 
and doves form the chief game for sportsmen. 

“The harbour and the surrounding sea yield 
abundance of fish, of which there is seldom any want. 
Mullet, whitings, tunny, swordfish, eels, and various 
others of the crustaceous genus, such as lobsters, crabs 
and shrimps are the principal supply of the market. 
Of the testaceous kind, oysters are found in great 
plenty, as also several species of the cardium or coc- 
kle, the venus, the tellina, and the patella, of which 
the natives are very fond. The phola dactylus, or 
sea-date, is also another species very much esteemed 
by the inhabitants. It is found in soft lime-stones 
taken out of the sea, and in such quantities, that I 
have seen fifty extracted from a stone not more than 
a foot square.” 

The climate of Malta is a question on which there 
appears to be much difference of opinion. It is so 
mild that there is no intermission of vegetation, and 
every month produces its peculiar flowers. 

“The freedom of the island,” says Mr. Badger, 
“ from any endemic disease, the ordinary good health 
enjoyed by the natives, by the English, as also by 
foreigners resident here, and the actual state of the 
weather throughout the year, go very far towards 
establishing the salubrious nature of the atmosphere. 
During the summer months the thermometer gene- 
rally shifts from 80° to 88° of Fahrenheit, and to- 
wards the end of October sinks to 70°. From this 
time it gradually decreases until January, when it 
varies from 55° to 50°, below which it seldom falls, 
and again rises about the end of February to 60°. 
From March to May it generally ascends to 70°, and 
continues advancing until the latter end of June, 
when the summer sets in. This range continues 
from one year to another without any important 
variation. The time, however, in which one is most 
affected by the heat or cold, is not that which marks 
their extremes on the thermometer.—The heat is 
sometimes very oppressive when the thermometer is 
comparatively low; and the same remark holds good 
in regard to the cold in winter, when it is compara- 
tively high. This may be attributed to the direction 
of the winds, their sudden changes producing a less 
or greater degree of heat or cold according to the 
quarter from whence they blow, and their violence 
modifying the sensations which they cause us to feel. 
The wind from the north and north-west always brings 
freshness, while that which blows from the south 
produces an increase in the heat. Rain has been 
known to fall in summer, but is of very rare occur- 
rence. The heat, however, is generally tempered by 
the north and north-westerly winds, which prevail 
during the hot months, and which render the even- 
ings delightfully pleasant. Though there are some- 
times heavy falls of dew during this season, the 
natives do not find it injurious to sleep out in the 
open air, which is quite customary with many of the 
poorer classes, without any bed or covering. When 
the south wind prevails in summer, the heat is very 
oppressive ; the atmosphere assumes a hazy appear- 
ance, the air has sometimes a disagreeable odour, and 
its effects on furniture and book-covers, which it 
cracks and warps, are very destructive. After this 
wind has lasted for a day or two, the air becomes 
quite still and confined, and the sensation felt is ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable. It is well that this state 
never continues for more than three or four succes- 
sive days, and that it is not of frequent occurrence. 
This wind, which passes over the arid plains of Africa, 
is not purified from the corrupt miasma which it con- 
tains by crossing the sea, as the straits are so narrow 
between this island and that continent. The wind, 
which hasprocureda bad name for Malta by foreigners, 
is the south-east, usually called the Sirocco. It is 
most prevalent in September, yet unfortunately is 
not confined to this month alone, but occurs occa- 
sionally throughout the year. Persons with diseased 
lungs suffer more or less from its consequences ; and 
hence Malta is by no means a healthy place for such 
as are inclined toconsumption. Strangers,in general, 
are affected during the prevalence of the Sirocco 
with great lassitude and debility, which indisposes 
the system, and renders it liable to suffer from dys- 

pepsia.” 











The Sirocco is a subject which has engaged a good 


deal of attention of late; and our Correspondent, 
whose opinion as a scientific observer is worthy of 
attention, thus writes to us:— The sirocco is cha- 
racterized by its hot moist features, and the peculiar 
hazy, but seldom cloudy, state of the atmosphere at- 
tending it, causing lassitude, and a disagreeable de- 
pressing feeling in the animal system, but cherishing 
and promoting the growth of the vegetable system, 
in consequence of the warm dewy moistness which 
accompanies it. Generally blowing from the south- 
east portion of the African Desert, it was long sup- 
posed that its moistness in Malta and the European 
coasts, which it eventually reached in its course, was 
referable to the vapours sucked up by it from the 
Mediterranean Sea, in passing over the latter; but 
subsequent inquiries having proved that it was as 
generally found to be a moist wind upon the 
African coasts, whence it came, as upon the coasts 
of Malta and Europe, to which it ultimately ex- 
tended, this theory has been latterly abandoned. 
Having given the subject some consideration, during 
a two years’ sojourn on the Mediterranean sta- 
tion, I herewith subjoin the views, which an at- 
tentive examination of circumstances have led me 
to believe afford a satisfactory solution of the matter. 
Chemical experience naturally forces upon us the 
conviction that all original rain-bearing winds must 
blow from a warm quarter ; or, in other words, from 
(in either hemisphere) the Equator towards the Pole; 
their contained moisture being progressively con- 
densed into visible vapours, or rain-drops, in the on- 
ward motion from the warm latitudes to the cold, by 
the cold lands over which they pass, or the cold 
polar winds they encounter; while, on the contrary, 
winds moving from the Poles towards the Equator, 
would have their moisture progressively expanded, 
instead of condensed. That moisture exists to a great 
extent, even in the clearest atmosphere, is evident 
by the great amount of dew precipitated from it in 
clear nights upon the ground: and, indeed, when we 
see that even rarefied water (steam) is a drying sub- 
stance at a high temperature, and a moistening sub- 
stance at a low, we need not therefore wonder that 
the original hot and dry feeling winds of the African 
Desert should become moist siroccos on commingling 
with the cold winds blowing from the North Pole. 
It is to this commingling of the hot and cold winds 
that I attribute not only the moistness of the sirocco, 
but the principal portion of the rain which falls on 
this station. By a reference to my journal of the 
weather, I find that nearly all the rains that have 
fallen at Malta since my arrival, have fallen either 
with a south-east wind, or the directly contrary one, 
a north-west ; owing, as I conclude, to the mingling 
of the two winds, the cold wind precipitating the 
moisture from the hot. As some proof of this de- 
duction, I may observe, that the south-east is not 
always a moist wind, even on its first setting in; that it 
soon also becomes a dry wind when blowing strongly, 
and seldom, indeed, continues a moist one for more 
than three days, even when its motion is slow. Rain 
also seldom continues more than the above number 
of days, at one time, on this island, with any wind, 
when the latter remains steady in one quarter,—a 
further proof of the commingling of the adverse hot 
and cold winds producing the moist atmospheres and 
rains of this island. This very morning (November 
25), I found, on rising, the whole island of Malta 
shrouded in dense misty vapours, shortly after which 
rain began to fall from the south-east, (toward which 
the ships’ heads then swung,) but soon shifted from 
thence to the north-west. On the atmosphere clear- 
ing up a little, rain clouds, of nearly a similar alti- 
tude, were seen moving in contrary directions,—from 
both the south-east and north-west quarters, the wind 
affecting the ships gradually shifting, after this, to 
north, and finally settling down in north-west, whence, 
at the moment of my penning this (eight p.m.), 
it now blows a fresh gale, with a clear atmosphere 
all around. While residing at Newcastle, New South 
Wales, in 1829, I had once a good opportunity of 
witnessing the great amount of invisible vapour in a 
hot dry wind, made visible by a cold wind passing 
under it, in a contrary direction. While looking to- 
wards the sea, during the prevalence of a parching 
north-wester, then blawing, with the thermometer at 
110° in the shade, myattention was pleasingly arrested 
by a mass of rain clouds congregating towards the 





south-east, seemingly making rapid progress in the 
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direction where I stood. The cause of this pheno- 
Menon was soon made manifest, by the hot north- 
wester suddenly ceasing to blow upon me, and a cool 
south-easter occupying, in a contrary direction, its 
place; the progressive movement of the south-easter 
toward the north-west being readily traced by the 
progressive formation of rain clouds in the north- 
wester passing in an opposite route over it; the cloudy 
formation seeming to be instantaneous on the re- 
spective currents coming in contact. The Mediter- 
ranean sirocco is not, however, invariably a south-east 
wind, even at Malta; the same moist feeling being 
frequently experienced in winds blowing from the 
west of south. It may be objected, to the above 
views, that if the moist siroccos of the Mediterranean 
be produced by the commingling of the hot and cold 
winds, why does not the same commingling produce 
moist atmospheres in the more interior parts of the 
African deserts, where the winds are so uniformly 
parching? To this it may be observed, that the cold 
winds from the poles, by being eventually exposed, 
in their progress, to the same calorific radiation and 
refraction from the burning surface of the African 
desert, to which the Mediterranean sirocco owes its 
high temperature, these polar winds must, conse- 
quently, become progressively hotter and drier in 
their passage over it, their change from dry to moist 
being only effected when meeting with cold winds 
from the opposite pole, on their approximating the 
opposite shore of the African continent. While the 
moist sirocco continues, you will see the cockpit 
decks, under the ship’s wind sails, as moist as if steam 
had been blowing down them instead of air. In fact, 
everything becomes moist during their prevalence, 
wine and malt liquors in cask being also affected by 
them, becoming muddy, and remaining so even after 
bottling, if bottled at this period.” 

The winter at Malta is generally mild, although 
the north winds are sharp and penetrating. A good 
deal of rain falls during the season, “ hail occasion- 
ally,” says Mr. Badger, “ but snow never.” 

“Storms are not frequent, and then not very 
violent, although there is in general much thunder 
during the winter. In cases when the claps are 
of long duration, and are known by their sound to 
be in the vicinity of the island, all the bells of the 
churches are made to ring. This, however, is gene- 
rally delayed until the clouds containing the electrical 
fluid are in the zenith, from, which, as it is natural 
to expect, they soon pass away, and with them the 
lightning and its consequences. This natural phe- 
nomenon is attributed by many of the superstitious 
natives to the holy character of the bells,” on account 
of their having been baptized. 

A spring day at Malta is a luxury to be remem- 
bered for life,—then the flowers are in their full 
beauty, and the air is heavy with perfume ; but this 
is a subject we are not inclined to venture on after 
the letter of our former Correspondent on the same 
subject (No. 550). 

Having said thus much about Malta and the 
Maltese, we must give a specimen of the historical 
narrative of Mr. Badger’s little volume :— 

“Onthe 3rd of April 1807, this fort [Ricasoli] was 
the scene of an event, which as it is but little known, 
may be worth recording. During the progress of 
the war, when the necessity of large military supplies 
was hardly satisfied by the resources of our country, 
the expedient was adopted by our Government of 
entering into a commercial contract with different 
speculators, who engaged, for a certain remuneration, 
to levy troops, according to the emergency, from the 
peasantry of different countries, to be rendered 
disposable for foreign service, when that service did 
not seem to require more trustworthy or veteran 
troops. A French noble proposed to raise for the 
Mediterranean service a regiment, composed entirely 
of Greeks. The bargain being struck, he proceeded 
to gather together from the Levant, Archipelago, and 
the Continent, a horde of various men, Greeks, Alba- 
nians, Sclavonians, and what not, who were to be 
enrolled under the English banners, with the title of 
Froberg’s Regiment. In a short time they were 
‘equipped, transported to Malta, and appointed to 
occupy this fort. * * The severity exercised over 
the Frobergs by their commanders was increasingly 
aggravated, when they found that all the specious 
promises of professional dignity, with which they 
had been lured into the service, were vain and delu- 





sive. A frequent use of bodily punishment, often 
inflicted by caprice, ripened these soldiers for re- 
bellion, and the occasion of an officer striking a drum- 
mer on the face with a cane was the signal for open 
revolt. Several officers were killed by the rebels, and 
finally they closed the gates against the garrison of 
Valetta and declared themselves independent. In 
their stronghold, these rebels bid defiance to the 
numerous troops that were at that time stationed in 
the garrison, and the dubious measures of the military 
governor Villetes, then second in command, so far 
assisted them, as to leave nothing to be dreaded but 
the consequence of blockade, which was established 
forthwith. An English artillery-officer and several 
of his men, who were still imprisoned within the fort, 
were obliged to assist in pointing the guns, and firing 
over shot into the city. The scarcity of provisions, 
and the absence of all subordination among the 
revolters, soon produced intestine quarrels, which, as 
might be expected in such a company, soon termi- 
nated in bloodshed. This state of things did not 
continue long ; a large section burst open the gates, 
threw themselves in the midst of the English troops, 
leaving behind about one hundred and fifty of their 
companions in possession of the fort. These resolute 
fellows still continued to man the walls, and to keep 
up their former hostile proceedings. Their affairs, 
however, were soon rendered desperate. An English 
Naval officer, named Capt. Collins, offered to take 
upon himself the capture of the fort ; and accordingly 
succeeded in storming it by night, and in securing all 
the men, with the exception of six, who took 

sion of the powder-magazine, and there defied the 
courage of the assailants, by protesting that they 
would blow it up in case they persevered in their 
endeavours to seize them. * * Gonfident of making 
advantageous, terms with the Governor, they per- 
sisted in their obstinate resistance, and made no ad- 
vances towards a surrender. From time to time 
some one presented himself ih order to negociate with 
the besiegers, but to no avail ; nothing but an uncon- 
ditional surrender would be listened to by the Com- 
mandant. Five days passed away in this manner, 
during which time all their urgent entreaties for pro- 
vision were obstinately refused, and the unfortunate 
wretches were reduced to a most pitiable condition. 
On the sixth these entreaties were pressed with addi- 
tional importunities, and seconded with the threat, 
that in case ofa refusal, orthe non-assurance of pardon, 
they would blow up the fort as soon as the vesper- 
bell tolled from St. John’s cathedral. No notice was 
taken of this desperate menace, nor any thought enter- 
tained that these six men valued life so little as to join 
together in so horrible a design for their own destruc- 
tion. All was still until the appointed hour, when 
the fatal crash was heard, the stones of the magazine 
were seen rising in the air, and the whole building, 
with a part of the fortification, was reduced to ruins. 
The loss sustained by the besiegers from this explo- 
sion was considerable. Some time had already 
elapsed, and the affair of the rebels had ceased to be 
talked of, when a priest returning home on a donkey, 
from a rather solitary quarter in the direction of the 
fort, was assailed by a man dressed in the Froberg 
uniform, who pointed his musket at him over a wall, 
and apparently intended to make him the receptacle 
of its contents. The affrighted father immediately 
took to his heels, and upon his arrival at home made 
known the circumstance to the police. An armed 
body was forthwith sent in pursuit of the bandit, 
which succeeded in discovering the retreat of the six 
poor wretches, whom it was imagined had been blown 
up with the magazine. Pale and emaciated, they 
were secured with ease. * * From their own account 
of their escape, it appears, that during the siege 
they had continued to carry out one of the mines to 
the previncts of the fortifications, leaving but a slender 
wall to obStruct their retreat, which they might 
throw down in a moment, during the night, without 
any noise, when they wished to escape. Until this 
work was completed, they continued to make every 
appearance of holding out, but when all was ready, 
a train of powder was laid at a sufficient distance to 
secure them from the effects of the explosion, and 
which they kindled at the precise time of their threat. 
It seems to have been the hope of the rebels, that 
in getting free from the fort, they might fall in with 
some vessel on the coast, and thus make their escape 
from the island. It afterwards appeared, that they 





had actually attempted to seize a small boat, upo, 
which occasion they narrowly escaped being appr. 
hended.” 

Here we should have concluded, but that we desin 
once again to bring under consideration the remaing 
of early Christian Art, which, having survived the 
destruction or the indifference of ages, still exist jp 
Malta. Our readers may perhaps recollect that g 
Correspondent has more than once adverted to this 
subject ; and we rejoice to say that there is now g 
hope that those choice and rare works will be rescued 
from oblivion. Fortunately for the lovers of art, the 
little island possesses an artist than whom it woul 
be difficult to find one better qualified for the task, 
Mr. Hyzler, whom our Correspondent mentioned 
as having enjoyed the friendship and imbibed the 
tastes of Overbeck, at Rome, unites, we are assured, 
the profound reverence for art, as a means of pro 
moting the highest moral and intellectual culture; the 
knowledge of its history, with the precision, delicacy, 
and purity of design which are required to do justice 
to such a work. The sentiment which charagterizes 
the early productions of Christian art is so peculiar, 
that it is impossible even to imitate them with 
success, without something of a corresponding senti- 
ment. Of this truth the artists of the continent 
are so persuaded, that they are endeavouring to force 
their convictions and their feelings into the state 
which produced such sublime results. It is fortu. 
nate when no such got-up enthusiasm is needed, and 
where the artist sincerely and unaffectedly feels the 
same sanctity in his work, as the great masters felt 
whose footsteps he loves to follow. For this 
and from the accuracy and beauty of such of Mr, 
Hyzler’s drawings as we have seen, we are con 
vinced the work will be worthy the attention of all 
admirers of the highest and purest style of art. 

At present, the mode, plan, and other details of 
publication, are undecided ; and we confess we are 
not without dread that the artist may be driven to 
France or Germany, as affording a more genial 
atmosphere for such an undertaking than England, 
Much as we should regret that it should be left to 
any other country to extend a fostering hand to the 
first considerable book on art emanating from Malta, 
we cannot deny, that, for a chance of general appre- 
ciation or interest, France, and still more Ger 
many, would be preferable to England, The num- 
ber of persons in England who have any 
tion of the merits, or any understanding of the 
significancy of the early schools of Italy and Ger 
many are extremely few. With us, painting, and 
even sculpture, are not only in fact and practice} 
imitative arts, but that is the name generally applied 
to them; and when we say a picture is very like 
nature (meaning, by that, individual existence), we 
think we utter praise. No wonder then that the 
sublime types of the super-human, which the earl 
church kept pure from all admixture of the indiv- 
dualities that recall the men and women of ordinary 
life, find few admirers among us: no wonder that the 
lovely and graceful women, whom the less earnest 
and devout painters of later ages dignified with the 
holy name of the Madonna, are more acceptable to 
our tastes than the severer beauty of earlier repre 
sentations. 

The artists and critics of the continent are begin 
ning to find out, that painting meant something 
more than embellished portraiture, when the artist 
who covered the walls of the church was actuated by 
the same sentiment, and deemed himself labouring 
in the same cause as the priest who officiated at the 
altar, or the composer, who gave another utterance 
to devout thoughts. They are beginning to perceive, 
that works of art are refined and sublime, precisely 
in proportion as the sentiment that inspires them i8 
refined and sublime; and that, whatever be the 
technical defects of the fathers of art, and whatever 
the technical merits of their successors, the eye that 
seeks in art the expression of the highest thoughts, 
must seek it in the ages before it became tributary 
to, or dependent on, mere mortal desires and affec- 
tions. Whether the spirit of those ages can ever be 
restored, is a question we have no mind to enter 
upon—nor does it concern the present matter, which 
is only to preserve what the past has left us. The 

+ The German bihdende kiinste, (forming or ante 


arts,) which is in constant use, betrays, as language 
does, the wide difference in thought and conception. 
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desire to do this, seems now to be awakened through- 

out Europe. As antiquarians, the English have cer- 

tainly contributed greatly to this movement; and we 
that, as antiquarians, they will second the zeal 

and industry devoted to rescuing from oblivion the 
iges of antiquity in Malta, and the relics of the 
splendours of the proud order of St. John of Jeru- 

The following catalogue raisonné will give an idea 
of the class of subjects to be included in Mr. Hyz- 
ler’s book :-— 

A Series of Outline Engravings, from Drawings by Guiseppe 
Hysler ; with Notices Historical, Descriptive, and Critical, 
in Italian and English. 

The work in question will contain about 300 drawings, 

with scrupulous fidelity from works of art of various 
schools, of the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries, existing 
jn Malta. These remarkable remains of early Christian art 
are wholly unknown to Europe, and, indeed, their existence 
or their value has hitherto been so little suspected by the in- 
habitants of the island, that many of the most precious among 
them have been abandoned to the ravages of time, and if not 
nowrescued from oblivion, will soon perish altogether. It is 
hardly necessary to add, that no engravings of them exist. 

The collection has a twofold interest ; that derived from the 

intrinsic merit of the subjects, and that attached to the his- 

of the island as it regards art. 
e following list will give some idea of its contents: 
Ist. Paintings in fresco. 
The crypts, or subterranean chapels, which served as 
of worship to the primitive Christians, were, in the 
ter ages of the church, adorned with frescos. Among 
these we may particularize the crypt of St. Agatha, patro- 
ness of Malta. She was of a Catonese family, and, as it is 
said, possessed the spot of ground on which the chapel 
stands. It is hewn in the living rock, and the walls are 
decorated with twenty-four figures nearly as large as life, 
illustrating the history of the saint. Of these, some are 
almost entirely effaced, or, rather, destroyed by damp and 
the crumbling of the rock; of others enough remains to 
show the inimitable grace, and purity of design and expres- 
sion, which characterize the early specimens of the Tuscan 
shool. The colouring, where not corroded, is as gorgeous 
and harmonious as a Venetian picture, and the fresco, for 
hardness and polish of surface, equal to the most celebrated 
of Italy. 

The crypt of the Abbatia contains vestiges of still earlier 

fresco painting. There are some specimens of the same art 

likewise existing in the oldest parish churches of the island. 
2nd. Paintings on Wood. 

Some of these, in distemper, are ‘contemporaneous with 
the frescos in the crypt. There are several curious speci- 
mens of the Byzantine school of the same date as the Mo- 
sics in the churches of Santa Sophia at Constantinople. 
We may particularly mention the picture of St. Paul, in 
the cathedral at Citta Vecchia, the drapery of which, in 
conformity with a practice introduced in a later stage of 
Byzantine art, is covered with massive silver in relief—the 
lines of the folds exactly corresponding with those of the 
painting beneath. 

Among the most interesting and beautiful specimens of 
oil painting on wood, is a Tripticum which accompanied 
the order of St. John of Jerusalem on their expulsion from 
Rhodes, and on the final establishment in Malta in the year 
1530. It was regarded with peculiar veneration, and when 
the gallies of the order put to sea to give battle to the 

$8, it was invariably taken on board the Admiral’s gal- 
ley, where it served as an a!tar-piece. The middle panel 
represents the deposition from the Cross; the right wing 

— of Arimathea, with the crown of thorns; and the 

left Mary Magdalen with the pot of ointment. 

3rd. Illuminated Manuscripts and Choral Books. 

The latter are of the German school of the 15th century. 
They were executed by order of Grand Master L’Isle Adam, 
and were used at Rhodes during the last years of the tenure 
of that island by the order. They accompanied it to Mes- 
tina, and thence finally to Malta. 

4th. Embroidery on Tapestry. 

Among these is a work of rare beauty, also brought from 
Rhodes by the order, and of the same date as the choral 

8s It consists of sacred vestments, on which are 
wrought the history of the life of our Saviour, and various 
figures of saints. 

5th. Sculpture in Wood or Marble, and work in Bronze. 

6th. Sacred utensils in metal, chiefly in Silver. 

Some of these are of the most elaborate and beautiful 

ork hip, especially the crucifixes, and an ostensorium 
brought from Rhodes. One of the crosses is executed in 
singularly bold and beautiful alto-relievo. On one side, in 

centre, is a tigure of Christ on the Cross, and at the ex- 
tremities the four Evangelists. 

7th. Tarsia, or Inlaid Wood. 

Of this art, which was carried to such perfection by the 
steat masters of Italy in the 15th century, a few of the most 
admirable productions now remain. ‘They were,” says 
Cicognard in his ‘Storia della Scultura,’ “‘ the first to yield 
to the desolating effects of war, or to the accidents of fire.” 
It is therefore the more desirable to preserve from oblivion 
the exquisite specimens which the cathedral of Malta still 
contains,—the more so, as the ravages made by the worms 
threaten their complete destruction. According to the 
mode of adorning choirs of cathedrals, practised by the great 
masters of Tarsia, the back of each canon’s stall consists of 
4panel, in which the figure of a saint is inlaid in various 
Woods. The ground is the nore, or black walnut of Sicily. 
The designs have all the purity, grace, simplicity, and ele- 
vation of the early Florentine school. St. Michael may be 
‘pecially mentioned as of matchless beauty. The moment 

by the artist is not, as in Raffaelle’s celebrated pic- 
ture, that of excitement and conflict; but in conformity 
with the genius of art, whether Greek or Christian, in its 
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earlier stages, that of repose. The victory is achieved. The 
conquered fiend is at his feet, and the warrior Angel stands 
“severe in youthful beauty,” in an attitude of celestial 
grace and unruffled majesty. The figure of St. Margaret, St. 
Catherine, and others, are conceived in the same purity of 
taste. A Nativity, embracing a number of figures, is not 
more remarkable for its elaborate execution than for a 
beauty of grouping, and a touching simplicity worthy of 
the cont p "y Mant g 

As regards the history of Malta, the work will prove the 
remarkable fact, that painting was cultivated in the island 
at the same time that it gave signs of revival in Italy; and 
that it continued to advance with equal steps so long as cir- 
cumstances permitted. 

The work will be in folio, in order that compositions con- 
sisting of a number of figures may not be too minute. The 
engravings will be in pure outline, except where the na- 
ture of the subject requires some little chiaro-scuro. To 
give a more perfect idea of the original, one or more heads 
of the actual size will be annexed to every subject. The 
work will be illustrated with notices throwing light on the 
respective subjects; their date, origin, or character; in 
short, whatever can interest the antiquarian or the artist. 
The text will be printed in Italian and English. 

N.B.—The author of the present work has determined on 
concluding it at the close of the 16th century ; not from any 
want of materials, which are even more abundant in the 
succeeding centuries, but because engravings in outline can 
represent nothing but composition and drawing, and these 
are unquestionably not the distinguishing merits of the 
artists who flourished posterior to the epoch at which the 
work ceases; Outlines of their works could therefore only 
have served to swell the volume, without commensurate 
advantage. 


We sincerely wish success to this work. Few 
places afford a more favourable opportunity of 
examining into the fusion of Byzantine, Italian, 
and German art, than Malta. Its vicinity to Greece, 
the existence of Greek settlers, the immediate tran- 
sition of the order from Rhodes, bearing with it 
various treasures and ornaments ofits church, and 
the continual intercourse with the East, have con- 
spired to render specimens of Byzantine art not 
uncommon in the island. It is the more desirable 
to preserve them, as the principal Greek church 
was pulled down a few years ago. The walls were 
covered with paintings in.distemper, on wood, many 
of which, we are informed, rudely sawn in pieces, 
may still be seen in the collection of a Maltese gen- 
tleman. 

While we are on the subject of lost churches, we 
cannot help expressing our regret, that Mr. Gally 
Knight did not add a Maltese chapter to his book, 
*The Normans in Sicily.’ He would have found 
traces of the great Count, and his gallant followers, 
even in Malta; and he might, perhaps, if he had 
visited it before 1832, have prevented the destruc- 
tion of the one Norman church in the island. 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 

England and its People.—The Litile Book of 
Knowledge.—Pinnock’s Nature Displayed.—Alfred 
Moreland.—Child of the Atlantic—Amusement and 
relaxation are just as much part and parcel of edu- 
cation as direct instruction; the effect, whether for 
good or evil, of a fable or a story, is equal to that of 
a precept or a lesson; yet we fear that parents and 
guardians do not sufficiently scrutinize the books 
they place in the hands of their children, and, at 
best, only bestow on them a cursory glance, to see 
that they contain nothing positively vicious. But in 
our moral, as in our physical constitution, the pre- 
sence of absolute poison is not necessary to produce 
injury—improper food is scarcely less destructive— 
“milk for babes, meat for strong men,” is an aphor- 
ism that belongs to the moralist as well as the phy- 
sician. In most of the books for children which now 
come before us, we find this truth neglected—those 
designed for instruction offer only the dry bones of 
knowledge, those intended for amusement are full of 
perverse dogmatism. It seems to be quite forgotten, 
that a child is full of sympathies: it talks to its doll 
— it caresses its pet—it seeks every possible vent for 
its young affections. So far as personification is 
poetry, a child is a poet; for it attributes life and 
feeling to every object by which it is surrounded. 
The principles of hope and honourable ambition are 
strong in the youthful breast—it aspires after great- 
ness and excellence; visions of virtue and glory are 
the day-dreams of youth. Unfortunately, the ten- 
dency of juvenile literature in these days is “ to 
check the genial current of the soul:” we offer 
to the young, pictures of vice, drawn with startling 
minuteness—we expose the workings of evil motive 
and depraved passion, thus at once striking at the 
root of the generous confidence natural to youth, and 





planting in its place moroseness and suspicion. Even 
in our delineations of virtue, thereis a coldness almost 
repulsive: the heroes and heroines are brought up 
as pure rationalists; their sympathies are neglected ; 
even filial affection is represented as a matter of cal- 
culation—a debtor and creditor account between 
benefits received and gratitude returned. A greater 
error is the attempt to convey abstruse doctrines into 
the youthful mind. Every writer for children now 
deems it necessary to point out the workings of Pro- 
vidence in the moral government of the universe. 
Time was, when such a subject was deemed an 
awful mystery—when it was humbly confessed that 
the ways of the Infinite are beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the finite; but now, the lower we descend in 
the scale of literature, the bolder do we find the tone 
assumed in discussing and deciding points which 
Milton declared beyond the grasp of celestial intelli- 
gences,. Where Paley doubts, Pinnock dogmatizes. 
Controversial divinity is broken up into nursery tales; 
the Church Catechism is explained in a series of 
novels; and we have seen a book for young children, 
called * Tales of the Martyrs,’ in which they are in- 
vited to discuss the character of the present adminis- 
tration! O for the good old days of Mother Goose! 
We have made these few remarks on what is called 
the Juvenile Literature of the age, to show, that the 
examination of children’s books is no unimportant 
part of a critic’s duty ; and we shall now proceed to 
examine the lot before us. England and its People is 
a brief account of the progress of the English nation 
in civil and religious institutions, habits, manners, 
and social life. The style is simple and unpretend- 
ing, and the anecdotes well selected ; but some of the 
reflections introduce topics beyond the range of a 
child’s comprehension. On the whole, however, the 
book is one of the best histories for the young we 
have recently seen. It is profusely illustrated with 
wood.-cuts, but those only are good which are intend- 
ed to render intelligible descriptions of costume, &c, 
The worst thing about The Little Book of Knowledge 
is its name, which is quite inappropriate. It is an 
explanation of some natural objects likely to attract 
the notice of an inquisitive child. It is written in a 
pleasing style, and the wood-cuts are very pretty.— 
Pinnock’s Nature Displayed is mere twaddle, Take 
the following specimen. A child asks—* Is thunder 
the voice of God?” His tutor replies —“* It is that 
sound which he ordains, and makes by the stroke of 
concussion ; that is, the striking together of the ele- 
ments, and which, as it proclaims his power and 
presence, may justly be called the voice of God.” In 
another place, we find mention made of Divine The- 
ology,—which is, we suppose, somewhat similar to 
“ white whiteness” ; and finally, the opinion of Spi- 
nosa, that “the universe is a body of which God is 
the soul,” is quoted as an aphorism of which no one 
can doubt.—Alfred Moreland is an account supposed 
to be given by a traveller to a youth eager to visit 
foreign lands, of the most curious and interesting 
animals at home and abroad. The subjects are hack- 
neyed, and no new information is given, but the 
selections from the old stock are judicious. The 
wood-cuts are deserving of praise, both for design 
and execution.— The Child of the Atlantic is a kind 
of juvenile ‘ Oliver Twist.’ The author displays con- 
siderable skill in the descriptions both of scenery and, 
character, but the story contains too many pictures 
of vulgar vice to be trusted with safety in youthful 
hands. 





List of New Books.—The Claims of Christian Philan- 
thropy, by Robert Whytehead, B.A., 8vo. 6s. cl.—Ciceronis 
Opera Selecta, Edinburgh Academy, 18mo. 4s. 6d. bd.— 
Hunter's Virgil, 5th edit. 18mo, 3s. 6d. bd.—The Student 
and Traveller’s Guide to French Conversation, new edit. 
18mo. 4s. bf-bd.—Patsey’s Juvenile Class-book, new edit. 
12mo. 2s. bd.—Earnshaw’s Dynamics, new edit. 8vo. 14s. 
cl.—Hildyard’s Aulularia, 8vo. 75. 6d. cl—Moseley’s Lec- 
tures on Astronomy, post S8vo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Bloomfield’s 
Greek Testament, 3rd edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 40s. cl.—Foster on 
Popular Ignorance, royal 8vo. Is. 6d. swd.—Letters of Mrs. 
Isabella Graham, by Rev. James Marshall, 12mo. 5s. cl.— 
Cox on the Second Advent, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.— 
Wilson’s (Rev. William) Sermons for Children, Part I. 
« Genesis,” 18mo. 3s. cl.—Sermons Preached at Chester, 
by the Rev. C. B. Tayler, crown 8vo. 8s. cl. 

Bible, 6 vols. 4to. new edit. 6, 6s. cl—Memoir of E, F, 
Brady, fc. 2s. 6d. cl.—Roscoe’s Grand Junction Railway, 
8vo. 14s, cl.—Mary and Florence at Sixteen, 2nd edit. 

6s. cl—Line upon Line, Part I. new edit. 2s. 6d. cl.— 
Palmer’s Treatise on the Church, 2 vols. 8vo. 285. bds.— 
Davidson’s Pocket Biblical Dictionary, 24mo. 4s. 6d. cl.— 
Maunder’s Select British Biography, fc. 4s. cl.—Trials of 
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the Heart, by Mrs. Bray, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.— 
England and its People, 18mo. 5s. cl—Anthon’s Cesar, by 
Boyd, 2nd edit. 12mo. 6s. cl—Diary of an American Phy- 
sician, 2nd edit. 32mo. 2s. cl.— Burgess on the Physiology 
of Blushing, 8vo. 6s. cl.—Colburn’s Modern Novelist, Vol. 
XVII. * Richelieu,’ by James, fc. 6s. cl.— Walkingame’s 
Arithmetic, by Fraser, new edit. 12mo. 2s. bd.—Fraser’s 
Key to Walkingame, new edit. 12mo. 4s. bd.— Philosophy 
in § » hew edit. fc. 10s. 6d. cl.—Extracts for Schools 
and Families, 12mo. 4s.—Kenrick’s Greek Exercises, Part 
I. new edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Geography and eee by 
a Lady, new edit. 4s. 6d. bd.—Lamb’s Poetical Works, 
new edit. 8vo. 6s. cl.—Cruchley’s Picture of London, new 
edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. sewed, 4s. 6d. with map.— Duncan on 
the Culture of the Melon, 8vo. 5s. cl.—Flood’s Surgical 
Anatomy of the Arteries, 12mo. 7s. cl.—The New Aid to 
Memory, 8vo. 7s. cl.—Stewart’s First Book of Modern 
Geography, fc. 1s. swd.—Davidson’s Test of Prophecy, 
royal 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Stone’s Exposition of the Church 
Catechism, |2mo. 3s. cl.—M‘Mahon’s Jamaica soe yoy 
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12mo. 5s. cl.—Q | 

Beamish, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Caveler’s Specimens of Gothic 
Architecture, 2nd edit. 4to. 63s. hf-bd.—Jones on the Dis- 
eases of Women, 8vo. 8s. cl.— Blackstone on the Rights of 
Persons, by Stewart, Svo. 20s. bds.—The Child’s Library, 
« Adventures of Philip Quarle,’ square 2s. 6d. cl.— The 
Mirror of Parliament, Session 1 Victoria, 8 vols. Svo. 
122. 10s. swd.—Digest of Parliamentary Papers, 1837-8, 
8vo. 16s. cl. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tue Committee of the Nelson Testimonial have 
wisely resolved to return all the designs, leaving 
it to the several candidates, and to others, to alter 
and amend the old, or furnish new ones. This was 
the only sensible course open to the Committee. 
The fruitless distribution among the competitors of a 
few hundred pounds, is a matter of little consequence 
—far better than expending some twenty-five or 
thirty thousand, to set up an everlasting laughing- 
stock for the amusement of foreigners. At the 
same time, the strange result has awakened a good 
deal of speculation ; and people naturally ask how it 
is, that among the countrymen of Wren and Flax- 
man, there was not a single candidate who had con- 
trived to steal a rag of their mantles to conceal his 
nakedness ?—or why, when a great national work is 
projected, the men whom we most desire to see in- 
trusted with its execution, refuse even to become can- 
didates for the high honour. This latter fact may 
fairly be assumed as proof that there is something 
fundamentally wrong in the manner in which these 
Public Competitions are conducted. We were well 
pleased, therefore, to receive a Report on this sub- 
ject, made by a Special Committee, lately appointed 
by the Institution of British Architects. Unfortu- 
nately, the grounds of inquiry were limited to * Pub- 
lic Competitions for Architectural Designs”—a re- 
striction obviously needless, for the governing 
principle must be the same in all; and the Com- 
mittee, still further to abridge their power of useful- 
ness, set out with the determination to offer no 
opinion on “the policy of competitions in general, or 
the comparative advantages of open or select compe- 
titions.” In fact, the investigation was avowedly 
limited to “the system as it now exists”—that is, 
simply to consider how best to secure to some triton 
of the minnows, the prize for which only minnows 
will contend. But, after all the precautionary policy 
of the Committee, they could not escape from the 
consideration of fundamental principles; and they 
have hardly entered on their Report, before they ob- 
serve—* When we consider the varicty of attainment 
necessary for the production of an architectural 
design,” [or a picture or a sculptural monument, ] 
“it is not too much to expect some corresponding 
qualifications, together with deep and patient consi- 
deration, on the part of those who take upon them- 
selves to sit in judgment upon it.” The Committee, 
then, are of opinion, that those who “ sit in judg- 
ment” do not always possess the right “ qualifications” 
—in fact, that they are incompetent. Why, to be 
sure they are; and here is the be-all and the end-all 
of the whole question. How, then, do the Committee 
propose to remedy the evil ? There is not a word or 
a hint on the subject in the whole Report :—the 
question is lost in details, the result of which is 
merely to make incompetence less manifest, and the 
decision of the incompetent more according to rule. 
Seriously, if the Committee could devise no means 
by which, on occasions like this of the Nelson Tes- 
timonial, to rouse into competition the genius of 
the country, then, to the country, the question is a 
matter of indifference ; for what does it concern us, 
whether Cibber’s self or Cibber’s brainless brothers 





carry off a prize awarded to mediocrity or incom- 
petence? The truth is, the evil is deep-seated, and 
in a direction which the Committee were unwilling 
to probe for it. Many circumstances, however, which 
tend to aggravate it are obvious enough. The usual 
Committees, from their very nature and constitution, 
are defective; the co-equal authority of ignorance 
and knowledge is an unavoidable consequence ; and, 
worse than all, the numbers numberless that sit in 
judgment, divide responsibility until none remains. 
As to the suggestions often proposed by which to avoid 
favouritism—the substitution of mottoes and ciphers 
for names, and so forth—they have no reference to 
the true nature of the mischief, and are insufficient 
even for the poor purpose for which they are intend- 
ed; for if a Committee be judiciously packed and 
resolved on a job, we have proof enough, in the Wel- 
lington Memorial, that they are not to be deterred 
from their purpose by public opinion. 

Prof. Daubeny has published a second letter to the 
Members of Convocation, wherein he has adduced 
further evidence in confirmation of his opinions.— 
“Tn the statement,” he observes, “ which I laid be- 
fore you a few days ago, concerning the decreased 
attendance on the Chemical Lectures, I expressed 
my belief that the classes of other Professors who 
lecture on subjects alien to those required in the 
Examination Schools, would be found to have expe- 
rienced a corresponding diminution. I have since 
been supplied by three of my colleagues with more 
specific statements with reference to this point, from 
which it would appear, that the falling off has in one 
case been considerably greater, and in the other two, 
equally great with that in my own. Thus, Dr. Kidd 
reports, that during the period intervening between 
the years 1819 and 1828, the number of his pupils 
amounted to two hundred and eighty-eight, averaging 
twenty-nine yearly; whereas, between 1829 and 
1838, their amount was only one hundred and 
seventy-five, or seventeen and a half yearly. For 
the last five years, however, the ratio of decrease has 
greatly exceeded the above calculation ; for in 1834, 
the number of his pupils amounted only to six; in 
1835, to ten; in 1836, to four; in 1837, to ten; 
and in 1838, to ten. Prof. Rigaud informs me, that 
from 1818 to 1828 the number of his pupils con- 
tributed by the whole University averaged forty-two 
annually ; whereas, from 1828 to the present time, 
it scarcely exceeded eight. Here also, as in the 
case of the Anatomical Lectures, and in that of my 
own, the diminution appears to have been going on 
in an accelerated ratio during the last five or six 
years; for in 1833 Prof. Rigaud derived from all 
the other colleges, excepting Christchurch, only four 
pupils; in 1834, six ; in 1835, none at all; in 1836, 
two; in 1837, five ; and again in 1838, none what- 
ever. With respect to the Lectures in Geology and 
Mineralogy, Prof. Buckland has communicated to 
me the following particulars:— In confirmation of 
the statement set forth in your letter of the 24th of 
February to the Members of Convocation, respect- 
ing the rapid decrease of attendance on the Public 
Lectures of Professors in this University during the 
last eight years, I wish it to be known, that I have 
experienced a similar and nearly simultaneous dimi- 
nution in the number of persons attending my 
courses both in Geology and Mineralogy. This 
decrease began about seven years ago, the average 
number of pupils since that time having been nearly 
one-half less than during more than fifteen years 
preceding it." These are startling facts—and we 
trust they will not have been urged in vain. 

We had occasion lately to notice the growing dis- 
crepancy between what may be considered as formal 
education and the education of circumstances, the 
new fields of moral usefulness thereby opened to our 
public teachers, the new duties imposed on them, 
and the certainty that the work then under consider- 
ation, Mr. Fox’s Lectures, must be received as a first 
fruit offering from a pioneer in the new lands. In 
these days of newspapers and the steam press, society 
makes rapid and unprecedented progress; and we 
have already to record, as further confirmation of 
our opinion, that the Rev. Dr. Pye Smith has 
commenced a series of lectures, ‘On Revelation 
and Geology,’ and in defence of Geology from the 
strictures which have been passed on it by many 
religious persons. At the first lecture there was not, 
we should suppose, fewer than 250 persons present, 





among whom we observed Prof. Phillips, Mr, R, 
Taylor, Mr. Gray, and as many ladies as gentle. 
men. 

On Saturday evening last, the President of the 
Royal Society, the Marquis of Northampton, gaye 
his first Soirée to the Fellows. The style of the 
entertainment was rather more sumptuous than hag 
been usual, or is indeed desirable, at these scientific 
meetings, but all present had reason to be well satis. 
fied with the courteous attention and personal kind. 
ness of the President. Mr. Bauer’s specimens of 
M. Niepce’s Heliographie, and specimens of pho 
togenic drawing, by Mr. Fox Talbot and Sir John 
Herschel, were exhibited on the occasion. 


A correspondent has obligingly favoured us with 
a table of meteorological observations made at Alten 
on the coast of Norway, in latitude 69° 54, for 
twelve months, from October 1837 to September 
1838 inclusive. A brief account of the chief results 
obtainable from it will not be unacceptable to our 
scientific readers. The hottest month of the year at 
Alten is July, the mean temperature of which is 54 
Fah., being near 10° above the mean heat of June,and 
6° above that of August. In both the latter months the 
thermometer occasionally sunk to the freezing point; 
in July it never descended below 34°; the greatest 
heat indicated by it in the same month was 78°. The 
coldest month in the year is February, the mean 
heat of which, according to our table, is 9°.013, the 
range of the thermometer being from 30°.2 to 
— 16°.6. Here we may observe, that the same cause 
which delays the greatest cold till seven months after 
the season of greatest heat, is obviously that which 
mitigates the severity of winter at Alten. In the 
same parallel of latitude in Siberia, the mean tempe- 
rature of winter is 30° or 40° lower, and the greatest 
cold occurs in January. But on the coast of Norway 
the sea must be robbed of its warmth before aggra- 
vated cold is perceptible in the atmosphere, and thus 
a month of mid-winter is deprived of its rigours. The 
justness of this reasoning is manifest from anotiver 
consideration ; for if some calorific influence, such as 
the vicinity of the ocean, were not operating on the 
atmosphere at Alten, the month of January having 
the clearest sky, ought also to have the extreme cold, 
To the clearness of this month it must be ascribed, 
that the Aurora Borealis appeared during it no les 
than seventeen times. In February, which was 
colder, but also more clouded, than January, the 
Aurora was seen but six times. We shall conclude 
our summary with stating, that the mean height of 
the barometer during the observed year at Alten, was 
29.771 inches; the mean annual temperature was 
32.017 Fah. 


We observe that there has been offered to our 
architects a premium of 250/. for the best, and 150/. 
for the second best design, for a new public Hall at 
Liverpool, upon which the sum of 30,0002. is to be 
expended, the Corporation giving the land for its site. 
This spacious room is to contain an orchestra and 
an organ, to rival or excel the Birmingham instru- 
ment. There is some chance of a like desideratum 
being supplied to the metropolis: for Exeter Hall, 
however spacious, is the worst possible room for all 
musical purposes. ‘The Committee of the Concerts 
@ la Musard, we are told, are about to migrate west- 
ward: a sum of 60,000/. having been raised for 
the erection of premises suitable to their accom- 
modation, The purchase of the Carlton Hotel and 
Mr. Rainy’s rooms, in Regent Street, was under 
consideration—but some objections were raised on 
the score of expense, and the site is as yet, we 
believe, undetermined. Meanwhile, besides the band 
at the Colosseum, and M. Schallehn’s at Willis’s 
Rooms, The Quadrille and Concert Institute, con- 
ducted by Messrs. Coote and Tinney, and led by 
Messrs. Richards and Patey, is doing its best to con- 
vert England into what it has never hitherto been, 
namely, a dancing nation. The new orchestra ap 
pears tolerably well proportioned, tolerably forcible, 
neat, and delicate ; but we have yet to hear the na- 
tive band which can play waltz-music. It would 
seem as if concert-rooms, like misfortunes, were 
“never to come single,” if we are to put trust ina 
rumour floating abroad among the musical circles, 
that M. Laporte has some thoughts of purchasing 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, and intends so to change oF 
re-construct its present most comfortless Concert 
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yom, as to fit it for performances on the grandest | 
gale. The Philharmonic Concerts must then be 
moved thither, or their existence seriously perilled | 
py the establishment of rival instrumental concerts, | 
to which the Opera manager, by his monopoly of the 
the best Italian singers, could give great attraction. | 
The speculation is a promising one as to the profits | 
of its undertaker : less propitious, however, as regards 
the prospects of art in England. 

The Antient Concerts commenced their season on 
Wednesday evening, under the auspices of the Duke 
of Cambridge,and with Miss Romer, Miss W oodyatt, 
and Miss Fanny Wyndham, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. 
Phillips, as principal singers. The want of novelty, 
ad the absence of progress in these exhibitions, 
nakes this simple announcement sufficient. We may 
add, that ‘ The Creation’ was performed last evening 
at Exeter Hall. 

Our fragmentary history of the Daguerotype 
would hardly be complete without a notice of the 
recent fire at the Diorama in Paris, by which, we are 
told, that M. Daguerre has lost not only three of his 





gand pictures (one a new interior of Santa Maria 


PINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Lalla Rookh—illustrated with engravings—The 
same catholicity of spirit which permits us to admire, 
though “ with a difference,” what is artificial as well 
as what is natural—the grand gallery at Versailles, 
as well as the grand elm avenue at Strathfieldsaye— 
a chorus from ‘Les Huguenots’ as well as one of 
Rossini’s melodies— Lalla Rookh,’ as well as ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield’—would have led us to tolerate 
any reasonable quantity of what is conventional, and 
even meretricious, in this new series of illustrations. 
But Messrs. Corbould and Stephanoff and Kenny 
Meadows, (the last, how different, in his *‘ Heads of 
the People !’) have bestowed all their thoughts and 
attention on how best to “ perfume the violet.’’ The 
“modesty of nature” is a thing unknown to our 
modern book decorators, and accordingly cypress 
waists, meteoric tresses, veils woven of spangled 
air, jewels, beside which the “mountain of light” 
itself would show but as a molehill—are distributed 
with oriental prodigality to all the ladies—while their 
lovers owe little less to the wardrobe-keeper and the 


Maggiore), but likewise several instruments and new | hair-dresser. 
drawings, which had been employed in and produced | 


by his recent experiments. 
The other news of the week from Paris, informs 


If, however, our artists fail in design, they excel 
in the humble department of landscape : not perhaps, 
in the ideal landscape, but in the artless and spirited 


uw of the transmission of the “July Column” from | delineation of nature as she is. Those, if such there 


the foundry in the Faubourg de Roule, to its destina- 
tion, the Place de la Bastille ; and of the recent per- 
formance of Racine’s ‘ Esther,’ which, it will be 
remembered, was written at Madame de Maintenon’s 
instance, for the ladies of Saint Cyr. Mdlle. Rachel, 
of course, was the heroine; and the revival of the 
drama, by an odd coincidence, fell upon her own 
birth-day,—the hundred and sixtieth anniversary of 
its first repr tation,—and the feast Purim of the 
Israelites. 

At home, the selection of Mr. Baily’s plan for the 
new Royal Exchange is notified; and the 27th of 
August officially proclaimed as the day appointed for 
the British Association, which is to be held at Bir- 
ningham. The musical meetings will be at Oxford, 
Worcester, and Norwich, overwhich last our Gresham 
professor is to preside, in place of Sir George Smart. 
—At the Annual Meeting of the Literary Fund 
Society, on Wednesday last, the Marquis of North- 
ampton was elected a Vice President, in the room of 
lord Carrington, deceased ; Mr. Charles Dickens, 
and Mr. John Bruce, members of the Committee; 
and Mr, Blewitt, Secretary, in the room of the Rev. 
Whittington Landon, resigned. It was announced 
that His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
had consented to preside at the Anniversary Dinner, 
on the 8th of May; and that 1000/., free of legacy 
duty, had lately been bequeathed to the Society. 








BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in 
the Morning until Five in the Evening. 

dmission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. . 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





THE MODEL OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO 


IS NOW EXHIBITED at the Ecyptian Haut, PiccaDiLy, 
by brilliant Artificial Light. Constantly illuminated from Two 
o'clock in the afternoon, and throughout the day in dark or un- 
favourable weather.—Open from Ten in the Morning until Nine 


in the Evening.—Admission 1s. each. 





ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
. Apevaipe Street, West STRAND. 

Brilliant Phenomena of Polarized Light, shown by the Oxy- 
hydrogen Light; Microscope; Steam Gun; Illustrations of 
Chemistry, Hydrodynamics, &c.; Mr. M. Jennings’ Safety Sig- 
nal Lamps, to prevent the Collision of Steam and other Vessels ; 
Electric ‘1; Magnetism; Working Models of Steam Engines, 
&e. in action; and numberless other attractive objects con- 
nected with the practical appncetion of Science to the Arts.— 
Admittance, 1s.—Open from Ten o'clock daily. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK.* 


Sat. Asiatic Society ........seceeeeeee0+TWO, P.M. 

Mox, § Society of British Architects ........ Eight. 
* (Statistical Society.................. Eight. 
( Horticultural Society ...... ooeseese Three, 
Tugs. - Institution of Civil Engineers ...... Eight. 
(Linnwan Society ....ccseccccssceee Three, 

Wep, Society of Arts ...........seeseeeee$ P» Seven. 

T Royal Society...........+-+eesse0009 P- Eight. 
eee { Society of Antiquaries ............. £2 

Prt. Royal Institution ...............+.-4 p- Eight. 


* The current week's Reports, from the pressure of other 
Matter, are unavoidably deferred. 





be, who doubt the justice of our praise, may be, 
without hesitation, referred to Mr. Vivian's Scenery 
of Portugal and Spain—a worthy addition to the 
gallery opened by Mr. Roberts’s drawings. There 
is a fantastic richness in the architecture of the 
Peninsula—(vide the Cloister of the Penha Convent, 
at Cintra, and many other of the town views)—a rich 
intermixture of the aloe and palm of the East, the 
vine of the South, and the oak of the North, in the 
landscapes,—to say nothing of costumes, whose native 
picturesqueness no cunning draftsman could have 
exceeded—which lend themselves to the sketcher 
most willingly; and most skilfully, by the aid 
of Mr. Haghe’s lithography, has Mr. Vivian given 
them to the public. We do not remember a more 
attractive work of its kind. We must specify among 
other beautiful subjects, the drawings of Cintra— 
Leiria—Torres Vedras—‘ The Fountain of Towers’ 
at Braga—Tuy on the river Minho, &c. &c. The 
views around Granada, strange to say, are among the 
least inviting of the series. 

Parts V. and VI. of Mr. Lane’s Dramatic Sketches, 
are devoted to the illustration of * Amilie.’ Meaning 
no offence to the operatic corps, we are nevertheless, 
bound to say, that the subjects are less agreeable to 
the eye than those which have appeared in former 
numbers of the same work, Mr. Lane’s likenesses, 
however, are as usual faithful and spirited, without 
too much of what is always offensive in a picture— 
stage expression and attitude. 

“ Four lines more” (to quote the odd old epitaph) 
will suffice to dispatch Mr. Bostock’s clever portrait 
of the Rev. Jabex Bunting, engraved by Reynolds, 
Miss Newell’s lithograph of Dr. Elliotson, to which 
we are sorry we cannot award the same good words, 
and the eleventh and twelfth parts of Mr. Shaw's 
cheap, carefully selected, and useful Encyclopedia of 


Ornament. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, FARINELLi; THE LIONS; and THE LITTLE 
HUNCHBACK, 

Moeday, GUILLAUME TELL; THE LIONS; and THE 
LITTLE _HUNCI CK. 

Teestey: FARINELLI; THE LIONS; and THE LITTLE 
HUNCHBACK. 

Thursday, THE GIPSY’S WARNING ; THE LIONS ; and THE 
LITTLE HUNCHBACK. 

Saturday, FARINELLI; THE LIONS; and THE LITTLE 
HU NCHBACK, (for the Benefit of Mr. Van Amburgh). 


COVENT GARDEN, 
This Evening, RICHELIEU ; and THE AGREEABLE SUR- 


SE. 

Monday. RICHELIEU ; THE PORTRAIT OF CERVANTES; 
and CHAOS IS COME AGAIN. of 

Tuesday, KING LEAR; and ROB ROY, (for the Benefit of a 
Charitable Institution). 

Thursday, RICHELIEU ; AROLAND FOR AN OLIVER; and 
THE ORIGINAL. 


QUARTETT CONCERTS—HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. 
Messrs. BLAGROVE, GATTIE, DANDO, and LUCAS, be 

ublic that the FOURTH and LAST QUARTET’ 

i I of the present Season will take place on THURS- 
DAY EVENING NEXT, March 21, when they will be assisted 
by Miss Wyndham, Mr. Balfe, and Mr. J. L. Hatton, who will 
perform the Pianoforte part in a piece of Mozart's. The Con- 
cert will commence at half-past Eight o’clock.—Tickets, 7s. 
each, or Four for a Guinea to Subscribers, may be procured of 








to inform the 
CONCERT o 





the Conductors ; of Messrs. Cramer & Co. Regent-street: Messrs. 


Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—For those who love 
opera, the commencement of the season was wretched 
—for those who prefer the ballet, tolerable. We would 
not, however, dwell on the bad music, bad singing, 
and bad performance of ‘ Belisario,’ but excuse all 
three as the usual Lenten fare, were we not obliged 
to receive them as auguries of what we may have 
to expect after Easter. For instance, in the ab- 
sence of Mesd™«*}Albertazzi and Assandri, we must 
protest against Mrs. Croft,t a native debutante, who, 
though her style bears marks of some teaching, is 
neither fitted by nature nor education for any stage 
whatsoever. Her performance of the energetic part 
of Antonina was ridiculous. Neither is it pleasant 
to anticipate the nightly hissing of Signor Tati, in 
his capacity of second tenor. Neither (and this is our 
gravest sorrow) can we at all admit the substitution 
of Signor F. Lablache for Signor Tamburini. The 
former sings correctly, it is true, and acts carefully, 
but we could not help asking regretfully, on Saturday 
night, who is to perform the parts of Fernando, Iago, 
or Don Giovanni, Ricardo in ‘I Puritani,’ or Azzo 
in ‘ Parisina’? Were the present subscription less 
ample than the last, these retrenchments might have 
a show of reason. But such is notoriously not the 
case; and it is necessary for those who would see 
them remedied, early and strongly to enter their pro- 
test. As Signora Monnani will retire when Grisi or 
Persiani arrives, it is enough to say that she is an 
agreeable-looking nonentity. The ballet is ‘ Robert 
le Diable’—a pasticcio of some of the scenes and 
music from Meyerbeer’s opera—brilliant and various, 
and introducing to us some second-rate dancers of a 
better order than we had last year. 





Mr. Moscueres’ Matinées.—The last of these 
excellent Chamber Concerts was the best. The 
section of stricter music was selected from masters 
whose names—Clementi’s excepted —are rather 
heard than known in England: and yet Mondonville, 
with whose ‘Toccata et Gigue’ the matinée com- 
menced, was, in his day, a person of sufficient impor- 
tance to render the success of his * Titan et Aurore’ 
a matter of court intrigue—the part in its favour 
being taken by that arch-intriguer, Madame Pom. 
padour. To ourselves, the greatest treat of the 
morning was Beethoven's grand Sonata, Op. 106, for 
the sake of its slow movement (the most impassioned 
of slow movements): the strange, confused finale alla 
fuga does not become clear and comprehensible, 
even when rendered by Moscheles—its difficulty is 
immense. Besides this, we heard Weber's duet, Op. 
47, for pianoforte and clarinet, in which Mr. Will- 
man played somewhat too gently: the tone of his 
instrument disposes performers towards the plaintive 
— while the tone of the composition requires passion, 
spirit, and brilliancy. In the second act, Mr. Mo- 
scheles performed a new characteristic study, * Play- 
fulness,’ and his * Terror’;—a MS. Concerto, by 
Sebastian Bach, the finale of which has a familiar 
gaiety almost modern; and the morning wound up 
with the *‘ Hommage & Handel,’ in which M. Benedict 
took an efficient part. These Concerts always seem 
to us to stop at the very time when the public is 
beginning to discern their value—the audience at 
the last being the most numerous of any of the series, 





Mori anv Linptey’s Crassicat Concrrts.—At 
the last of these meetings the instrumental pieces were 
Beethoven’s Quartett in c minor; a Quartett by 
Mendelssohn, (in £? minor,) the slow movement and 
scherzo of which possess a freshness and individu. 
ality hardly to be found in its first or final allegro ; 
one of Corelli’s Sonatas, played on the violoncello 
and double bass, in which Lindley distinguished 
himself by an extra display of trills and embellish- 
ments ; Onslow’s Sestett, Mr. Moscheles taking the 
pianoforte part; and Mozart's Quintett in EF flat. 
The music went off tolerably well: an epithet of 
more decided praise ought to be claimed by the 





+ Justice compels us to be all the more strict, in propor- 
tion as our artists are earning a high character on the Con- 
tinent. When the Philharmonic Directors wrote the other 
day to Mendelssohn, inviting him to recommend to them 
singers for the present season, he answered, by _penting 
out as the best in Germany, Mrs. A. Shaw and Miss No-~ 
vello. The latter lady received the enormous sum of sixty 
pounds for one concert at Berlin, which she went from 
Leipsic to attend; and the concert audience of the latter 
town, we are told, is already anxious that another English 





ppell & Co. Bond-street ; and Messrs. Collards, Cheapside. 








prima donna should be engaged for its next season, | 
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performance of the choicest thoughts of the choicest 
writers; and we are sorry not to have to acknow- 
ledge in Mr. Mori's party, that progress in expres- 
sion, firmness, and delicacy, which we had a right 
year by year to expect from the veteran instru- 
mentalists of England. The vocal music was un- 
usually good: Miss Birch was encored in Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Jerusalem’; besides this, she sung the Ro- 
mance from ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ and led the Quartett 
from ‘ Euryanthe.’ The last offers-excellent oppor- 
tunity for the display of a soprano voice so brilliant 
as hers is, but in articulation she has everything to 
learn. For distinct utterance, Miss Dolby, who sung 
Weber's ‘O Araby,’ deserves great praise, but her 
powers are either not sufficiently cultivated or under 
control to render her a certain or satisfactory singer. 
We have, however, hopes of their future develope- 
ment. 











Drury Lane.—Wieland as ‘The Little Hunch- 
back’ is the life and soul of the new ballet—we had 
almost written sole, but the saltatory feats of Gilbert 
and Miss Ballin are not to be passed unnoticed, 
Wieland’s fun is of the grotesque and gymnastic 
kind: his humour lies in his muscles; his legs have 
infinite drollery, and he points a jest with his toe in ex- 
quisite style. Never was seen such a ubiquitous, mer- 
curial, irrepressible piece of human mechanism as this 
* Little Hunchback ;’ as well might one try to trample 
out a flame of gas, or to retain quicksilver, as to ex- 
tinguish his vitality, or seize the comical sprite. He 
is shut up in a barrel, headed down, and rolled to 
the wharf, when lo! up he pops like a jack-in-the- 
box, as indomitable as Mr. Punch himself: another 
time he is found stiff-dead and carried out like a 


corpse, but presently the limbs become active as if | 


by galvanic influence, and the body exercises its 
functions without any sign of intellectual life, save a 
sly nod or wink of recognition: it is amusing to see 
how he rolls himself up in a carpet like a human 
chrysalis, and, on being discovered, unwinds and winds 
himself up, seemingly without volition, Well may 
the sultan be puzzled with a being that defies both 


scymitar and bowstring ; and the lovers, with such a | 


tricksy spirit to aid them, must needs be triumphant. 
In other respects the capabilities of the subject are 
not done justice to; the music by Mr. Eliason, is 
lively, and the scenery showy ; the “ dance of lights,” 
in which a parcel of negroes form a living chandelier 
nearly the height of the stage, is more ingenious than 
effective. 

The * little Haymarket” opens for the season, on 
Monday—it seems but the other day that it closed— 
and the old company, including Mrs, Glover and 
Buckstone, has been reinforced by the addition of O. 
Smith and Cooper; Power too is re-engaged, and a 
gentleman and lady from America in the tragic line, 
are announced. The brute-mania is still regarded 
as a source of profit by managers: a company of 
“ monkeys, dogs, and goats,” from Franconi’s at Paris, 
are announced at the St. James’s, but whether in 
addition to the nobler animals, or to supersede them, 
does not appear : meanwhile, there are some monkey 
performers amusing the Apetpui visitors. 

Though Mr. Bunn’s attempt to act upon the vote 
of the House of Commons in favour of Mr, Dun- 
combe’s motion, that the theatres in Westminster 
should be put upon the same footing as others, was 
frustrated by ministerial authority, it is understood 
that the regulations will be altered next year, in com- 
pliance with the public feeling on this matter. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Cockchafer.—The devastations of this insect 
often occur on a very extensive scale: Sir John Hill 
mentions, that a few years before the time when he 
was writing (1757) it had almost created a famine in 
some parts of England. The most remarkable 
instance on record of the extraordinary increase of 
this insect, is given in one of the early volumes of the 
Philosoph. Trans. (Vol. XIX. p. 741.)—“In the 
year 1688 they appeared in the county of Galway, 
in Ireland, in such multitudes, that, during the day, 
when they are in a kind of torpid state, they were 
seen hanging from the branches of the trees in 
immense clusters, clinging to each other like bees 
when they swarm; when they took flight in the 
evening, according to their practice, the humming 





noise produced by the motion of their wings re- 
sembled the distant beating of drums; while the 
sound arising from gnawing the leaves, when feeding, 
was not unlike the sawing of timber at a distance. 
When they rose simultaneously, they formed a cloud 
which darkened the air for the space of two or three 
square miles, The forest trees and bushes, over an 
extensive district, were in a short time stripped of 
their leaves, and appeared as naked as if it had been 
the middle of winter ; even the fruit trees in gardens 
did not escape. The insects were eagerly devoured 
by swine and poultry, which are said toe have become 
fat on such unusual fare; the people also, seeing 
their nutritious properties, are likewise said to have 
adopted a mode of dressing them, and to have em- 
ployed them in the same way. * * The flight men- 
tioned by Moffet as having once taken place in the 
west of England must have been nearly as extensive 
as the above, for he affirms that the beetles fell in 
such quantities into the Severn, that they stopped 
the wheels of the water-mills.” — Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture. 


Coal Formation in France.—From M. Boubée’s in- 
spection of the coal formation of the centre of France, 
it appears, that it may be divided into three distinct 
groups, and altogether corresponding to the entire 
period of transition earths, and not, according to the 
general opinion, only to the upper layer of these earths. 
These deposits, in consequence of some remarkable 
casualties, show three very distinct periods of dislo- 
cation in central France, all three very ancient; no 
other great lifting up of the soil having taken place 
posterior to the formation of the coal. These ancient 
dislocations, although very violent, and of great ex- 
tent, have not, however, produced on the settled rocks 
any sensible alteration, or any of those modifications 
now admitted by many geologists. 


Soldering of Lead.—A new method of soldering lead 
together has been invented by a M. Desbassyns de 
Richemont, consisting of a portable apparatus, which 
he calls aérhydric pipes, From these issue the most 
brilliant and intense flames, which rapidly melt the 
lead, and strike each part at the same time ; the liquid 
lead may be pushed away with the flame if it should 
run too far, and portions of fresh lead may be applied 
to effect the soldering, in case it should be impossible 
to borrow any from the neighbouring parts. 

Polypi.—The observations of M. Milne-Edwards, 
on the Polypi of the Mediterranean, have induced 
him to conclude, that the horny cartilaginous or cal- 
careous coverings which envelope them, far from being 
mere external crusts, without any organic connexion 
with the animals which produce them, are integrant 
parts of these beings, and consist of an organized 
tissue, the substance of which is more or less charged 
with horny or calcareous matter deposited in it ; and 
the nutrition of which is effected by introsusception. 
Among all these animals there exists a tendency in 
their tegumentary and reproductive parts to become 
hard, and the degree of solidification which these 
parts attain is the only character by which zoologists 
can class them, as naked polypi, flexible polypi, &c. 
Thus the cartilaginous or stony covering of a Sertu- 
laria, or a Zoantharia, is not a dwelling constructed 
for themselves by these animals, but a skin, which 
forms the solid frame-work of their body ; and which, 
like the skeleton of vertebrated animals, sometimes 
affects a membranous form, at others a cartilaginous 
texture, and even a condition which may be called 
bony. 

A Wooden Country.—Wood [in America] is not 
only used with prodigality for all the purposes to 
which it is necessarily applied, but is substituted, in 
numberless instances, for substances which, under 
other circumstances, would have been more suitable. 
Not to speak of wooden houses, bridges, and roads— 
of wood for fuel and fencing—we find it adopted in 
the west for purposes more anomalous, where wooden 
pins are substituted for nails, and wells are curbed 
with hollow logs, where the cabin door, swinging on 
wooden hinges, is fastened with a wooden latch, and 
the smoke escapes through a wooden chimney. En- 
gineers have proposed to substitute wood-work for 
masonry in the construction of railways and canal 
locks; and it is said, that an eminent lawyer in Mis- 
souri had a very convenient office, made of a single 
section sawed from a hollow sycamore. Well may 
ours be called a wooden country.—THall’s Notes. 
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